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Gospel Truth on Money 


Somehow even an ardent money-reformer, 
grateful as he may be for what he finds in the 
encyclicals of the Vicar of Christ, hardly ex- 
pects to discover any detailed guidance on that 
subject in the words of Christ Our Lord Himself. 
During His brief teaching-period Our Lord had 
to concentrate on the central heart of His good 
_ news, and could say little of its applications in 
- the everyday life of the human family, except 
when a definite point was raised by some ques- 
tioner. 

But we live and learn, and while I was read- 
ing the Sunday gospel in church last week,*) 
about paying tribute to Caesar, I suddenly re- 
alized that in those half-dozen words there is 
room for a whole Catholic doctrine on the na- 
ture and purpose of Money. Once again, as so 
often appears, a reply of Our Lord’s is filled 
with implications that answer other questions 
going far beyond the mind of the original en- 
quirer. 

“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” To the Pharisees and Herodians 
this was equivalent to saying: “Your use of this 
Roman money is an acknowledgement of Ro- 
man sovereignty, so you must pay the taxes of 
Caesar and obey his laws.” 

Of the many assumptions implied in Our 
Lord’s words, we are concerned here to notice 
two. 

The first assumption is that the issue of 
Money is a function of sovereignty. It is taken 
for granted that the Ruler of a region is the one 
responsible for providing the money in that re- 
gion, nor indeed has this obvious truth ever 
been questioned by the conscience of mankind. 


It is for the ruler to originate the money; to 
originate it, not to borrow it. Whether it is 
paper or silver or gold makes no difference. hs 
precious metals are the materials used for 
money, then the precious metals in the earth 
ought to belong to the Ruler, as newly mined 
gold and silver did in Catholic times. It was 
not until two or three centuries ago that the 
gold-hoarding usurers cleverly arranged that 
gold should be the universal money, and then 
tricked and bribed the kings into borrowing 
everything they needed—gold and paper too— 


1) 22nd. Sunday after Pentecost. 


from the usurers themselves. Thus they got 
their own hands upon the collective credit of 
the nation, and have it still—and the whole 
thing is a shameful violation of social justice, 
however legalized it may be by bad laws made 
by the usurers themselves. 

_ The second assumption in Our Lord’s words 
is less obvious but no less interesting to the 
money-reformer: it is the assumption that 
money must naturally return into the hands of 
the one who issues it. Money is not, strictly 
speaking, a commodity, still less a consumable 
commodity, nor can it, strictly speaking, be- 
come personal property. Its true purpose is to 
be a medium of exchange, nothing less than the 
economic lifeblood of the community; it bears 
Caesar’s inscription because Caesar sends it 
out, has the right to call it back when its recall 
is for the general good, and is the true owner 
of it all the time it is in circulation. 

Imagine a mediaeval king, who has just melt- 
ed down some captured gold and coined it into a 
hundred thousand gold pieces. He puts them 
all into circulation, probably by paying his ser- 
vants and soldiers, or building some roads and 
bridges and castles. But as soon as he has 
parted with his gold pieces, he has to start get- 
ting them back, not simply in order to pay his 
soldiers next year (if that were all he could 
perhaps do without an army) but in order to 
send the money out circulating again. 

There is only one way for the king to get his 
gold pieces back, and that is to watch the points 
where they tend to accumulate—the taverns 
perhaps, the over-clever merchants, the avarici- 
ous land-owners—and put on the kind of taxes 
which will make the gold pieces flow back to 
him in a steady stream. Then he puts them in 
circulation again. If he carries on this process 
conscientiously and wisely, taking care that the 
money gets into the hands of those who need it, 
and that there is plenty of money about yet not 
so much that it loses its buying-power, then his 
kingdom will be happy and prosperous. If, on 
the contrary, he lets people ‘“‘save” as much 
money as they can and do what they like with 
it, most of his subjects will soon be reduced to 
poverty and he himself will soon be having a 
financial crisis in the State Treasury. 

If all this is true when money consists of a 
precious metal, it is just as true of money 
which consists of a paper, or of brass tokens 
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such as the French Government seems to use 
nowadays; and these non-precious kinds of 
money (as even the Bank of England has now 
discovered) are better, both because they are 
easier to issue in exactly sufficient quantity and 
because they are not so likely to disappear from 
circulation into the hoarder’s stocking. 

Quae sunt Caesaris Caesari. Whoever sends 
out the money must somehow get it back so that 
he can send it out again. This applies just as 
much to that kind of money called check-money 
or bank-credit, which is sent out by the banks 
when they grant a loan-overdraft to a client, 
and returns to them when the overdraft is paid 
off. Money is a stream that must ever return 
to its source. And that source ought to be the 
Ruler as representing the whole community and 
its natural resources: in short, the National 
Credit. 

If that is indeed the gospel-truth about 
money, it must be admitted that my own coun- 
try has wandered a long way from it. The only 
money we have now bearing the image and in- 
scription of the King of England is a few mil- 
lions of pounds of copper and silver, which is 
not even legal tender except for amounts below 
£2. The rest of our legal-tender money consists 
of paper notes, bearing the image and super- 
scription of the so-called Bank of England, 
which is a private syndicate formed by the 
money-lenders of the City of London and which 
naturally consults their interests first. The 
Bank of England can reduce the note-issue as 
it pleases; and can also (since 1928) increase 
it to any given extent on the authority of a 
simple Treasury minute which must afterwards 
be laid before Parliament. 

All the rest of what we use for money—the 
£2,000 million or so of what is essentially bank- 
overdraft—makes no pretense of being the na- 
tion’s money at all. 
issued by them, and goes back to them, and the 
total amount of it can be regulated in various 
ways by the Bank of England almost as com- 
pletely as it regulates the amount of the note- 
issue. 

It is literally true therefore to say that in 
England sovereign power is exercised, not by 
the King or his Government, but by the Bank 
of England. The Government indeed (as ex- 
Cabinet-minister Mr. Amery has pointed out in 
his recent book) is a group of Departments 
which carry on théir work without much cor- 
relation and sometimes even follow opposite 
policies to one another; and the Treasury, 
which has its own policy, always has the last 
word. 

How far the Treasury policy is identified 
with Bank of England policy, who shall be able 
to prove? All one can say is that in personnel 
the two institutions interlock to a considerable 
extent, officials transferring their services nat- 
urally from one to the other; that Governments 
do not even claim to exercise control over the 


It belongs to the banks, is: - 


Bank, but only to “consult” on policy; that 
bankers have openly boasted they could wreck 
any Government by selling (or refusing to buy) 
Government securities; and that events prove 
over and over again that Governments dare not 
disobey the “advice” tendered by the Bank of 
England, however disastrous obedience has 
sometimes been in the past. 

Even if the Government of England should 
resume its power over the money-issue, this 
would still be only a beginning. In the new con- 
ditions in which a fifth of the population is per- 
manently affected by unemployment, there is 
no real solution without consumer-credit. That 
is, if all God’s family is to be honorably fed, 
whoever issues the money must begin by giving 
some out freely to everyone on some excuse or 
other ; and the best excuse is to give it as a divi- 
dend—as a family right. 

The necessity of consumer-credit is now un- 
deniable—at least it is deniable only by the cal- 
lous or sluggish-minded, both of whom are 
numerous enough. 

Necessary as it is, however, I would not 
claim to deduce consumer-credit from those 
words of Our Lord about tendering to Caesar. 
No—t hat comes under the other clause: “And 
to God the Things that Are God’s!” 


Fr. F. H. DRINKWATER 
Birmingham, England 


New Deals, Past and Present 


XIX. 


It is the purpose of Professor Albert Jay 
Nock’s provocative little volume, “Our Enemy, 
the State,” quite recently from the press, to 
demonstrate the reasons and extent of “the 
gravest danger that threatens civilization: 
State intervention, the absorption of all spon- 
taneous effort by the State.” It is, unfortunate- 
ly, a not at all difficult task to discern beneath 
the surface of our public affairs one fundamen- 
tal fact, to quote Professor Nock: “A great re- 
distribution of power between society and the 
State.”!) What at times we have called a 
changeling, bent on increasing its might at the 
expense of the individual, the family and so- 
ciety, has attained proportions which threaten 
to make, among other things, “poverty and 
mendicancy into a permanent political asset,” 
Professor Nock thinks. And this danger is not 
at all remote. “Two years ago,” he continues, 
“many of our people were in hard straits; to 
some extent, no doubt, through no fault of their 
own, though it is now clear that in the popular 
view of their case, as well as the political view, 
the line between the deserving poor and the un- 
deserving poor was not distinctly drawn.” 

Men and women who had indulged their 
whims and fancies, and even their evil tastes, 
who had no regard for the accepted standards 


1) Loc: cit., N. Y.guleeoampere: 
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of economy and thrift, were pictured the vic- 
tims of a vicious economic system. It was not 
a case of the just suffering with the unjust; in 
all too many cases the improvidence of the fool- 
ish virgins was not distinguished from the mis- 
fortune of those who had carefully nurtured 
their resources. “Popular feeling ran high at the 
time,” the author of “Our Enemy, the State” 
writes, “and the prevailing wretchedness was 
regarded with undiscriminating emotion, as 
evidence of some general wrong done upon its 
victims by society at large, rather than as the 
natural penalty of greed, folly or actual mis- 
doings ; which in large part it was.”2) There 
is a flaw in this reasoning, which to point out 
is not necessary for the purpose of this paper. 
But it is well, someone has found the courage 
to declare, what must have been evident to dis- 
cerning observers of American life: the Great 
Depression is to an extent the result of the 
crimes, the sins, the follies and extravagances 
of a people, of a multitude of individuals, a ma- 
jority of whom, members of all classes, thought 
it possible to imitate the career of the prodigal 
son without incurring the inescapable penalty, 
of feeding on mast, in the end. But the father 
they turned to, was not a forgiving parent, but 
a State which, “always instinctively (?) ‘turn- 
ing every contingency into a resource’ for ac- 
celerating the conversion of social power into 
State power, was quick to take advantage of 
this state of mind.” ‘All that was needed to 
organize these unfortunates into an invaluable 
political property was to declare the doctrine 
that the State owes all its citizens a living; and 
this was accordingly done.’’?) To the entire 
satisfaction of most men, let us add, whose re- 
fusal to perceive the true significance of meas- 
ures, such as the Social Security Act, illustrates 
man’s inability to learn from history. It is just 
in such fashion as that mentioned by Professor 
Nock, peoples sell their freedom and the right 
of social self-determination for a mess of pot- 
tage. 

The Encyclicals of the Popes of the past fifty 
years frequently emphasize the shortcomings 
and sins of the existing economic order of 
things and the imperative need of mending 
matters. But far from declaring it desirable 
that strict economic equality should replace the 
gross economic inequality responsible for so 
numerous evils of society, Leo XIII as well as 
his successors speak of this subject with a mod- 
eration some of our Catholic speakers and writ- 
ers have neglected during recent years. While 
Pius XI affirms every effort should be made 
- that, “at least in future a just share only of the 
fruits of production be permitted to accumu- 
late in the hands of the wealthy, and that an 
ample sufficiency be supplied to the working- 
men,” his extension of these remarks hasn’t the 
“nopular” ring of certain quotations from 
Quadragesimo anno, repeated over and over 


2) Loe. cit., p. 14. 3) Loc. cit., p. 15. 


again by those, whose anxiety to prove “the 
Church is on the side of Labor,” is greater than 
their discretion or regard for the future. What 
the Holy Father says is this: “The purpose [of 
granting the workers a just share of the fruits 
of their efforts] is not that these become slack 
at their work, for man is born to labor as the 
bird to fly, but that by thrift they may increase 
their possessions and by prudent management 
of the same may be enabled to bear the family 
burden [mark well these words] with greater 
ease and security, being freed from that hand- 
to-mouth uncertainty which is the lot of the 
proletarian.” Thus, receiving their proper 
share of the fruits of production and using 
them with due diligence and reasonable fore- 
sight, “they will not only be in a position to 
support life’s changing fortunes, but will also 
have the reassuring confidence that when their 
lives are ended, some little provision will re- 
main for those whom they leave behind 
them.’’*) 


Were these the thoughts of men and women, 
whom “business,” politicians and the press, de- 
pendent on income from advertising, had led 
to expect so much from the “American stand- 
ard’? The utopian Communists of a hundred 
years ago promised the mass comforts and lux- 
uries as the reward for the acceptance of their 
egalitarian doctrines. Heinrich Heine, a man 
of changing moods, thought it inevitable the 
proletariat, ‘led by the most progressive minds, 
the philosophers of the great school,’ should 
proceed ‘“‘from theory to action, the ultimate 
purpose of all thought to formulate a pro- 
gram.” “Its contents?’, he adds. “I have 
dreamt and declared it long ago in these words: 
We do not want to be Sanscullottes,®) frugal 
citizens, cheap presidents. We shall found a 
democracy of deities, each and all equally glori- 
ous, holy and joyous.’®) It is quite clear to 
Heine that it is not plain clothes, good morals 
and “unspiced pleasures” the mass demands, 
but luxuries. And since he is just another 
“spirit of negation,” he does not hesitate to 
promise the day when the “pods of sugar peas” 
shall burst open and there will be plenty for 
everybody. The Marxian Socialists, it is true, 
disdained the utopian’s cheap clap-trap; but 
they too held contentment in contempt and de- 
nounced it as an opiate intended to stupefy the 
workers. The Fabians, on the other hand, per- 
ceived clearly the vanity of restricting their 
efforts to bettering the material circumstances 
of the masses. Replying to Robert Ingersoll’s 
truly bourgeois dictum: “The human race can- 
not afford to sell its liberty for any possible 
comfort,’ Robert Blatchford replied trenchant- 


4) Reconstructing the Social Order. Paulist ed., p. 22. 

5) Without breeches; epithet applied to the revolu- 
tionary levees of France in 1791. 

6) Briefe a. Deutschl. In Zur Geschichte d. Relig. 
u. Phil. in D., publ. 1834. 
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ly: “We want better things than comfort. We 
want freedom, and justice, and honor and edu- 
cation. Your individualists and utilitarians are 
the disciples of comfort. To their comfort and 
their luxuries all that is best and sweetest in 
the lives of the poor is sacrificed. They im- 
agine that so long as the worker has enough to 
eat and drink, he has all that he requires. The 
comfort they wot of is the comfort of the hog— 
an overfed stomach, a bed of straw, and a close 
and filthy stye.”’ ‘We Socialists,” Blatchford 
adds, “ask that the people shall be held as some- 
thing better than hogs. We ask that they shall 
be treated as men and women—and to men and 
women comfort is not the fullfillment of 
life.’’’) 

A truly noble sentiment—walking on stilts 
fashioned from reeds! Comfort is not fullfill- 
ment of life; indulgence stifles spirituality, the 
intellect and true culture even. Professor Georg 
Grupp, a German historian, does not hesitate to 
declare poverty to be ‘a much better soil for 
the elevation of the soul than wealth and se- 
curity.” He refers to what the chronicles re- 
late of the 14. century: a continued story of 
plagues, crop-failures, famine, earthquakes, 
wars and discord, pogroms and depredations 
committed by bands of marauders. But it was 
exactly at this time mysticism developed its 
marvelous blossoms so lavishly. ‘‘Men learned 
to pray, fervently and piously, to pour out their 
hearts to God. They received in turn consola- 
tions and revelations from which we draw de- 
votion today.” Even men, who stand apart 
from all religious confessions, Prof. Grupp con- 
tinues, “with admiring love enter this world of 
mystic thought and attempt to fathom the mys- 
terious content of the works of art.’”’ The his- 
torian Kurt Breysing, whom Grupp had accom- 
panied through St. George’s Church at Nord- 
lingen and the art collection at Maihing, had on 
this occasion exclaimed: “How poor we should 
be without the middle-ages!’’8) 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God!” Many 
things were given to the men of medieval days 
which we try to buy with money in vain. One 
of them is social security. What we shall ob- 
tain in the end is social insecurity. The State 
may be able to sustain the cost of the experi- 
ment, but it is incapable of eliminating the 
causes responsible for much of the insecurity 
it is directing its present efforts to. There is 
even danger—not at all remote—that many of 
those homely virtues our ancestors depended on 
for economic security will fall even into great- 
er contempt than that of which the present 
generation has been guilty. All classes equally 
so, deeply imbued as our civilization is with 
false ideals which, materialized, promise to the 
masses the luxuries and enjoyments Heinrich 
Heine spoke of. For a price, of course; and 


7) Merrie England. 2d. Am. Ed. N. Y., p. 224. 
8) Die Verweltlichung d. Lebens i. d. Neuzeit. Pa- 
derborn, 1922, p. 4. 


this price results in profits for finance-capital. 
Mass production, especially of luxuries, is a 
case in point; the deferred payment plan is an- 
other proof to the same effect. The money 
lenders, certain merchants, their hirelings in 
black and white, commercialized amusements, 
and a host of parasites—all of them combine 
their efforts to increase the wants of the mass- 
es. Capitalism seduces men and women to con- 
tract expensive habits, accelerating obsoles- 
cence in order that profits may result. Mam- 
mon must have taught “business”: “Increase 
the wants of the people and they will be our 
slaves!’”? And the Spirit of Rebellion applauds, 
saying: “You are a friend of my cause. Ave, 
King Mammon, may the children of the world 
hear you!” It is from the Encyclical Ubi ar- 
cano Dei we quote the words of Pius XI: “That, 
the things of the earth, inasmuch as they can- 
not satisfy all alike or fill the desire of anyone, 
become causes of discord and sickness of spirit 
.... And this comes on society as on indi- 
viduals.” ‘From whence are wars and conten- 
tions among you?” asks the Apostle James. 
“Are they not hence, from your concupis- 
cence ?’’?) 

The liberal mind has, nevertheless, always 
insisted that it benefited a nation to invent a 
want and increase the consumption of goods, 
however useless or worse. “But the fact is,’ 
Ruskin dared tell his contemporaries, steeped in 
the theories of Manchester, ‘‘that the true bene- 
fit is in extinguishing a want.” In fact, he felt 
contempt “‘for the common writers on political 
economy, in their stupefied missing of this first 
principle of all human economy—individual or 
political—to live, namely, with as few wants as 
possible, and to waste nothing of what is given 
you to support them.”’!°) This is not, however, 
meant by Ruskin to serve as a “Gospel for the 
Poor.”’ On the contrary; ‘this ought to be,” 
he exclaims, “the first lesson of every rich 
man’s political code.” Quite so, for a reason 
stated by—a laborer, with fine discernment for 
the one thing necessary to all men, but especi- 
ally those who would lead the masses out of 
their thraldom in modern pagan Egypt, known 
as Capitalism. 

Over fifty years ago there was published in 
Chicago a booklet, whose author used the pen- 
name “Wheelbarrow.” An Englishman by 
birth, he had come to America; his occupation 
was that of an humble navvy, i. e. common la- 
borer. Toward the end of one of his remark- 
able essays, the writer refers to Thomas Hood, 
saying: “His poetic wrath scorches avarice like 
fire. The laboring heart is drawn by the mag- 
netism of his preaching up to a healthier atmo- 
sphere, where the currents of life flow purer, 
and where humanity sees more clearly the work 
it has to do.” And having given expression to 


9) Loe. cit., London, 1928, p. 12. 
10) Time and Tide. Letter 21. 


aa N. Y. ed. 1868, p. 
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this belief, the man who was at the time paid a 
dollar and a quarter to a dollar and a half a 
day, adds the assurance that ere long the 
“moral force of a great cause, backed by phy- 
sical strength invincible,’ would put the work- 
ingmen “in possession of their great estate.” 
Not however by fighting, he writes, “for mo- 
nopoly will yield before the fighting comes.” 
Then, he hoped, justice would rule. “But we 
have much to learn yet,” he admonishes, “and 
theabolitionoftheslavery ofour 
own appetites must come before 
our final victory.) Of such wisdom 
there has been little in Israel these past few 
years. 


The Jews were not led by Moses immediate- 
ly from Egypt into the Promised Land; the 
long sojourn in the desert and the trials and 
tribulations of those forty years were necessary 
to cleanse their spirit of the pagan pollution the 
generation, that came out through the Red Sea, 
were infected with. Just so the masses of today 
need to be cleansed of the very sins they con- 
demn in the minority they have come (or shall 
we say were taught!) to call the ‘‘greedy rich.” 
“Can anyone honestly maintain,” Claude C. H. 
Williamson , writing in the Irish Theological 
Quarterly some years ago, inquired, ‘“‘that the 
working-classes, or the people in general, are at 
present manifesting more disinterestedness 
than the privileged classes against whom they 
are tilting?’ ‘‘More money, less work—this is 
a good (?) program, but it is not a program of 
human love and fellowship. More money does 
not even imply, in many cases, more decency of 
living. Money stands, as often as not, for more 
food, more holidays, more lavish and wasteful 
expenditure, and seldom for greater refinement, 
higher education, increased dignity, and beauty 
in the home.” In conclusion the author of this 
statement declares, and justifiedly so, we think: 
“What we want to hear from the representa- 
tives of the working classes is, coupled with 
their claims for higher wages and less work, a 
demand on their own part to make high use of 
these advantages.”’!?) 

Exactly so. As things are, the attainment of 
the delights of bourgeois culture (vulgar, 
money-made, rotten) appear to be the end to- 
ward which the labor movement tends. Just 
as the bourgeoisie, the third estate of pre-revo- 
lution days in France and continental Europe, 
sought the power and pleasures of the nobility, 
and obtained them once the political and eco- 
nomic revolution, of which the bourgeois was 
the beneficiary, had succeeded. The life-size 
family portraits in heavy gilt frames of fifty 
and sixty years ago, now stored in the basement 
of the St. Louis Museum of Art, are mute wit- 
nesses of this tendency of the “newly rich” to 


11) Signing the Document, and other Essays. Chi- 
cago, 1884, p. 85-86. 
12) Loe. cit., Oct., 1920, p. 348. 


imitate the grand seigneurs of later-day feu- 
dalism. 

_ the emancipation of the proletariat” (not 
uplifting merely, as the faulty English transla- 
tion of the Encyclical has it), proclaimed by the 
Holy Father, does not lie in the direction of in- 
creased wants, the source of so many evils of 
a moral and economic nature. What is true of 
society as a whole, applies to this, the most nu- 
merous class of society also: It can be regener- 
ated by a return to Christian life and Christian 
Institutions only. “For Christianity alone,” 
writes Pius XI in Quadragesimo anno, “can ap- 
ply an efficacious remedy for the excessive so- 
licitude for transitory things, which is the 
origin of all vices. When men are fascinated 
and completely absorbed in the things of the 
world, it alone can draw away their attention 
and raise it to Heaven. And who will deny that 
this remedy is not urgently needed by society?” 
And let us add: by the propertyless wage-earn- 
ers, whose welfare and emancipation all men 
of good will, with Pius IX., have truly at heart. 


F. P. KENKEL 


Injustice and Disputes Among 
the ifugaw 

All injustice,!) whether moral or material, 
can, according to belief and practice of the Ifu- 
gaw, be expiated by a gift of a number of pigs 
or their equivalent in value. The people speak 
of having been offended or wronged but they 
mean that they want “pigs’; they spread ru- 
mors of vengeance they will wreak with the 
spear, but they really prefer the pigs. If the 
gift of pigs is tendered, the offense, the insult, 
the damage, the injustice, or whatever you may 
call it, is fully atoned for, peace is restored, and 
after a few days or weeks the pigs are sacri- 
ficed at a feast or some other celebration, and 
no one will speak about the case, which belongs 
to the past. In the meantime, the person pre- 
tending to have been offended or injured, has 
made a great ado, has been supported by his 
relatives and assisted by his friends, while go- 
betweens have gone from the house of the of- 
fended party to that of the offender, have sat 
there for days at a time, using all the tricks of 
diplomacy known to them; returned time and 
again and finally, after much waste of time, 
have succeeded in settling the matter. Then 
the offended party is happy, for he will obtain 
his pigs: if the injustice was merely material 
(e. g. theft, destruction of property, an inflicted 
wound, rape of an unmarried girl, murder) he 
will nevertheless be appeased to a considerable 


1) This article is a continuation of previous contribu- 
tions by Fr. Lambrecht on the Ifugaw, inhabitants of 
the Mountain Proyince, Luzon, P. I. Cfr. Marri- 
age and Civilization Among the Ifugaw, March, 1933; 
Legal Administration of a Primitive People: The Ifu- 
gao, Dec., 1934; Property Among the Ifugaw, Jan. & 
February, 1935.—Hd. 
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extent by a gift of pigs; and if the injustice was 
also a moral one (in instances of adultery, in- 
sult, calumny) pigs or their equivalent will ab- 
sorb his attention to such a degree as to cause 
him to forget the offense, which, after all, never 
was an essential feature in the quarrel. 

An injury or offense quietly inflicted, sooner 
or later gives rise to complaints about a far 
greater wrong. The louder the noise, the more 
the community will ultimately benefit. Fre- 
quently the injured party is friendless, as far 
as influential personages are concerned; he has 
no one to protect him and declare decisively 
that he has been injured in his rights, and that, 
therefore, the delinquent must be punished and 
atone for the injury done. Public opinion alone 
will accuse the wrong-doer, reproach him for 
his action and finally compel him to pay the 
penalty prescribed by custom. But public opin- 
ion cannot be aroused and won over without 
noise, threats and exaggerations, and, last but 
not least, by interminable pourparlers on the 
part of the go-betweens. 

The mission of the go-between is two-fold. 
First he must prevail upon the offender to con- 
fess his crime or delinquency, and, once he has 
obtained this admission, he must determine the 
amount to be paid, or, in other words, say: for 
this injury such and such a fine must be paid, 
according to the custom of our ancestors. 

Under the circumstances, confession of a 
crime is evidently superfluous in all instances 
that have become public. Public. opinion has 
been formed at once and it is then most likely 
that the offended party will send no go-between 
to the one who is guilty but will threaten with 
vengeance by the spear. In order to avoid this 
extreme, the offender, on the advice of his rela- 
tives, will send a go-between to the man he has 
offended or wronged. This spokesman must 
inquire the amount of the indemnity demanded. 
Some five years ago a certain Chominggo got 
into trouble with his wife, Oltagon; one day he 
mistreated and repudiated her, and several days 
later married another woman. This was a 
crime of illegal divorce, aggravated by adul- 
tery; as such it was public, and everybody ad- 
mitted that the “hokwit” fine should be paid by 
Chominggo. The injured party threatened to 
kill Chominggo, and there was grave danger 
that the furious Oltagon would maltreat Cho- 
minggo’s second wife. Chominggo’s relatives 
advised him to send a go-between to the other 
party to tell them he agreed to pay the fine, and 
to request them to send their own intermediary 
as soon as possible, so that the matter of the di- 
vorce might be quickly settled by fixing all the 
particulars of the fine; the question of the fine 
for adultery could be arranged later. It was 
the locally famous go-between Mungkolnon— 
incidentally a near relative of Oltagon—who 
conducted the pourparlers: within-a few days 
the amount of the fine for the divorce was fixed 
and paid, though several weeks elapsed before 


the whole matter was settled. However, there 
is nothing irregular about such a delay as 
everybody takes for granted that a great deal 
of talking must be done by both parties, par- 
ticularly since the conferences are conducted 
over a jar of rice-wine. 

It is far more difficult, however, for the go- 
between to arbitrate a quarrel if the crime is 
not public or if the offended party is provided 
only with suspicions based on inadequate 
proofs. In such a case he must proceed in a 
diplomatic manner. He must perform a sacri- 
ficial rite in which the deities, namely those of 
the Sun, Moon and Stars, are invoked to pro- 
duce better proofs. A concrete example may 
explain this. A few weeks before the harvest 
of last year a certain Chaguna, returning home 
at night, observed that two bundles of rice 
had disappeared from his granary. He immedi- 
ately called a pagan priest who performed a sac- 
rifice in order to detect the thief. After three 
days it was discovered that a neighbor, a cer- 
tain Malipi, had gone to Chaguna’s house early 
in the evening, a short time before the owner’s 
arrival (most of the houses in Mayawyaw are 
situated on terraces surrounded by rice fields, 
terraces which are just large enough for one 
house and the fields). The following day, after 
the first cock-crow, the nearest neighbors of 
Malipi had heard him pounding rice. With 
these circumstances in mind, the go-between 
went to Malipi, and accused him of the theft of 
two bundles of rice. You went to the house of 
Chaguna, he said, where you had no business 
in the evening, because nobody was at home at 
that time. Furthermore, you pounded rice; 
poor man that you are, your supply of rice has 
long since been consumed, and if you have a 
few bundles left, it is exceedingly strange that 
you should have pounded and eaten them just 
before the harvest when you will need them 
badly to perform the sacrifice of the harvest, 
even though your rice field be very small; there- 
fore admit your guilt and pay the “haliw’’ fine. 
I shall persuade Chaguna to take your poverty 
into consideration and the people will not know 
what you have done.—Malipi, after a weak de- 
fense, which he sought to support with alibis he 
could not prove, confessed his theft, and a few 
days later paid the fine, the amount of which 
was not very high: only one small pig was 
claimed by the owner of the rice for himself, a 
chicken for the relatives and a clout for the go- 
between. 

The Ifugaw make practically no distinction 
between a crime culpable in itself and an inculp- 
able negligence or action which caused unin- 
tended injury. They do not distinguish between 
what we would call the criminal and civil codes. 
Whenever any injury has been done or damage 
wrought to the reputation or honor of an indi- 
vidual, or to his property or other rights, the 
procedure followed is the same. In every case its 
purpose is to obtain payment of the particular 
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customary fine. It is certainly not always the 
culpable action that is the subject of the longest 
pourparlers, the most intense anger or the most 
widespread rumors. Always—and we repeat 
this emphatically—it is a question of pigs, and 
the more noise the people make about the case, 
the heavier will be the fine. We heard of a very 
poor widow, the mother of a little boy, who had 
been permitted to live in an unoccupied house 
owned by a man of some wealth. One morning 
while she was at work in the sweet potato fields 
the house burned down. The woman was ac- 
cused of carelessness and compelled to pay the 
customary fine, amounting to the equivalent of 
the value of the house, and four pigs to atone 
for her negligence. She was very poor and un- 
able to pay. The community were about to sell 
her boy into bondage in the lowlands, when the 
constabulary officer heard of the plan and pre- 
vented it. Thereupon it was ruled that she be 
obliged to work for the owner of the house for 
the rest of her life. To cite another case: A 
few years ago a certain Mungkolnon, after a 
feast he had given, observed that the big iron 
pot he had borrowed from a neighbor had been 
cracked. He returned the pot to the owner, 
put it down in his yard and said nothing. The 
following day the owner saw his pot was brok- 
en; he called his relatives and friends, and to- 
gether they went to the house of Mungkolnon 
and accused him of negligence. Mungkolnon 
was obliged to replace the pot by another of the 
same size and to pay a fine of at least three 
times the value of the pot. 

Fines are provided for every crime and every 
variety of damage to valuable property. Each 
fine has its special name and its particular total 
amount, which, however, in practice may fluc- 
tuate between a certain maximum and mini- 
mum. The amounts of the various fines, com- 
pared to each other, illustrate very well which 
offenses are the greatest in the mind of the Ifu- 
gaw, and which properties are the most valu- 
able. Thus the taking of life,?) whether by 
wilful murder or unintentional homicide, is ex- 
piated by a very high fine, which would reduce 
the great majority of the Ifugaw to extreme 
poverty. Next come the fines for adultery and 
theft: relatively, they are much lower than 
those referred to, yet an ordinary Ifugaw would 
find it extremely difficult to pay them. Fines 
for slander, insult, false charges and the like 
are rather low. And in Mayawyaw the lowest 
of all is the fine for the rape of an unmarried 


2) We mean here the killing of a member of the 


tribe. The killing of an enemy belonging to another 
tribe and living in another valley cannot in practice be 
atoned for by payment of the customary fine. Since 
the circumstances under which these deeds are com- 
mitted are those accompanying warfare, or a head- 
hunting expedition, it is impossible to conduct the usual 
pourparlers. As conditions are at present, however, we 
are inclined to believe this procedure would be practic- 
able and would be approved by the civil authorities. 


girl. In fact, if a marriage between the girl 
and the boy who violated her is arranged, the 
fine is avoided. 


FRANCIS LAMBRECHT, C.I.C.M. 
Banaue, Mountain Province, P. I. 
(To be concluded) 


‘Let Us Revenge Ourselves, 
Revenge Ourselves!” 


There is an impending danger, the possibility, 
or shall we say imminence of which is not suf- 
ficiently recognized. By whatever name the in- 
evitable radical movement in our country may 
be known ultimately, among its supporters and 
leaders there will be found not a few men and 
women reared in the Faith. Some of them col- 
lege bred at that. 


_In not a few instances disgust over the in- 
difference towards the evils of the existing sys- 
tem on the part of the vast majority of their 
co-religionists will have tempted them to place 
their faith and hope in social and economic doc- 
trines, however unsound fundamentally, be- 
cause of the genuine enthusiasm of the apostles 
engaged in promoting them at all hazard. The 
fire of one burning with misdirected zeal even 
to redress wrongs is apt to set aglow minds 
disgusted with the smug self-content of those 
favored by the prevailing order of things. Be- 
sides, there are always those who, having little 
or nothing to lose, welcome a change although 
it may seem to the discerning unreasonable 
they should expect anything better than a new 
set of masters in place of those against whom 
they are willing to revolt. 


Defections among Catholics, dissatisfied with 
the social and economic conditions of the pres- 
ent, are all the more certain to occur because 
under existing circumstances many young Cath- 
olic men and women are prevented, not without 
our fault, from developing their talents due 
to causes beyond their control. Bitterly dis- 
satisfied, resembling eagles whose wings have 
been clipped, men and women of this kind are 
quite apt to develop into agitators for a new 
order of things, however radical the means of 
its attainment may be. One of the leading 
bishops of France in the 19th century, Dupan- 
loup of Orleans, has characterized the danger 
inherent in stifled talents. 

“Human nature,” he declares, “strives to develop all 
of its faculties, to be enlightened, lifted up. I have 
never met with anything more dangerous than suffo- 
cated talent, unfilled needs, hunger and thirst not satis- 
fied. I have experienced terrible proofs which demon- 
strated what may happen to some suppressed talents, 
what may result from a gifted mind which had not 
been permitted to unfold.”!) 

Governments do not, of course, trouble to 
prepare statistics granting information on vic- 


1) From the Bishop’s notable treatise: Femmes sa- 
vantes et femmes studieuses. 
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tims of circumstances such as those referred to 
by Bishop Dupanloup. But while their number 
was in our country comparatively small during 
the greater part of the 19th century, due to the 
unusually fortunate circumstances prevailing, 
we never were without ducklings who did not 
succeed to develop into swans. And these were 
always made to feel, by a generation nourished 
with the moral pap supplied by Samuel Smiles 
for the bourgeois mind, that they alone were to 
blame for their unfortunate condition. The 
Nation today harbors a far greater number of 
underprivileged young men and women, many 
of them in possession of that most dangerous 
thing called Halbbildung in German, and they 
are far less amenable than were the members 
of a former generation to the influence of the 
soothsayers who may use the old incantation: 
“How unfortunate you should have neglected to 
grasp the opportunity to promote yourself, 
which is in our country within everybody’s 


reach!” FP. K. 


A Popular Fallacy in a Version 
of “Quadragesimo anno” 


How far many Catholics even have strayed 
from sound social concepts and practices is in- 
dicated by a sentence found in the official Eng- 
lish translation of the Encyclical Forty Years 
After. The mistake, besides being misleading, 
is typical of the views of those who seek redress 
of wrongs and assistance from the State when 
conditions apparently demand some sort of aid, 
and whose first appeal in all too many emergen- 
cies is to legislation. The error is, moreover, 
committed at a crucial point in the Encyclical, 
precisely where the Pontiff introduces his urg- 
ent recommendation, his “Must” mandate re- 
garding the “ordines,” or ‘“‘orders,’’ commonly, 
though inadequately, designated as “vocational 
groups” or “occupational groups.” 

The particular passage in the English text is 
marred by two misinterpretations of the papal 
text, one of which is repeated. Three times the 
Pontiff speaks of the ‘orders,’ and in two in- 
stances the translation renders this term by 
“ranks of society,” clearly an arbitrarily chosen 
phrase, since even in the guise of a “vocational 
group” the organic association the Pontiff has 
in mind is not a “rank of society.” But, while 
this phrase may be considered a poor make- 
shift, the same excuse cannot be offered for the 
sentence: 

“The aim of social legislation must therefore be the 
reestablishment of vocational groups.” 

For the Latin text, literally translated, de- 
clares: 
elisis therefore necessary that the art of social poli- 
tics apply itself to the reintroduction of the ‘orders’.” 
(Quotation marks in the original). 

Waiving discussion of the propriety or accu- 
racy of the term “vocational groups” as an 


equivalent for “orders” or “estates,” the trans- 
lation is evidently seriously at fault in substi- 
tuting the extremely narrow term “social legis- 
lation” for “the art of social politics,” or simply 
“social politics.” The error, and the underly- 
ing fallacy, become the more evident when one 
adopts a freer but essentially correct transla- 
tion: 

“It must therefore be the aim of social politics to re- 


introduce the ‘orders’.” 


The broadness of the one term is in striking 
contrast with the narrowness of the other. J ust 
as medical science, and the “art’’ of medicine, 
to retain the phrasing of the Encyclical, | is 
something apart from health legislation, which 
is in a measure invoked by the medical profes- 
sion and others to protect the health of the peo- 
ple, so also social politics has a much broader 
scope than “social legislation.’’ Schools of SO- 
cial and political thought, as yet unfamiliar 
with the concept of the “orders,” must famili- 
arize themselves with it; they, and_ those 
already conversant with it, must popularize the 
idea and prepare the people for its adoption and 
realization; but even previous to that the ex- 
treme individualism of the recent past, and the 
present, must be overcome by the organic con- 
cept and attitude, which, having gained re- 
cruits, can find its expression in the associa- 
tions the Pontiff has in mind; the resurgent 
solidaric attitude must develop a corporate 
spirit, and this spirit must be guided towards 
the “‘estates,”’ to fully realize which social legis- 
lation will be necessary. 

Evidently, then, there is a wide hiatus be- 
tween the meaning of the papal text and the 
English version. Induced, unfortunately, by a 
mental attitude, still all too prevalent, to seek 
relief first and last through legal measures. In 
this instance the error is all the more unfortu- 
nate since it is apt to suggest the Pontiff’s rem- 
edy is precisely one which Pius would wish to 
see relegated to its proper, comparatively in- 
ferior status. By no means minimizing the 
value of social legislation, Pius XI. appeals pri- 
marily, and as an immediate preliminary to the 
very mandate discussed, to “the State and all 
good citizens to abolish conflict between classes 
with divergent interests, and thus to foster and 
promote harmony” between the “orders,”— 
clearly an exhortation intended to enlist all 
forces that may operate for social and economic 
peace and progress, and not merely for the ap- 
plication of legislation.) B 


Every genuine co-operative society, great or 
small, is a socio-economic republic in itself. 
GEORGE KEEN 


1) Pius X. also recognized the value of social legis- 
lation without overestimating it. The passage from his 
Encyclical “Firmum propositum,” quoted in the Sep- 
tember issue of C. B. dS. J. in the article by His Ex- 
cellency the Apostolic Delegate, is proof in point (V. 
p. 165, col. 2). 
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| Warder’s Review | 


The Age of Humanitarianism Has Spawned 


The author of “Quills”, a kind of intellectual 
Welsh rabbit, prepared and syndicated by Rob- 
ert Quillen, attributes the following contradic- 
tion to “Americanism’’: 

(1) “Clerk breaks $300 vase; must pay.” 
driver kills six; unavoidable accident.” 

At first sight this would seem merely a vari- 
ation of the German proverb: “Petty thieves 
are hung; the big ones are given their liberty.” 
But there is more than this involved: the em- 
phasis our civilization places on property and 
property rights, while human life is held cheap. 


(east 


The Farmer’s Dilemma 


The French saying: Les extremes se touch- 
ent has found a new illustration in the appar- 
ently diametrically opposed opinions placed in 
a juxtaposition in the Editorial News Reel, a 
St. Louis Post Dispatch feature: 


“Wdward A. O’Neal, president of American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, indorses AAA as device to ‘guarantee 
economic equality and social justice,’ and Dan D. Case- 
ment, president of Farmers’ Independent Council, says 
continuance of AAA means ‘American farmer will find 
himself enslaved.’ ” 

Both men are right; the present AAA policy, 
consistently developed, would undoubtedly grant 
the farmer greater economic security, at least 
for a generation, but at the ultimate cost of his 
freedom. The glebae adscripti in the later days 
of the Roman Empire, as well as those of Ger- 
many and Austria in post-Reformation times, 
were the descendants of yeomen who ceded or 
had been bereft of their customary rights and 
liberties in times of distress. 


“Friends of Liberty” 


The cry of liberty has served well the pur- 
pose of demagogues these hundred and fifty 
years. But not all men have been blind to the 
intentions of those proclaiming their belief in 
the sacredness of certain rights referred to so 
classically in the Declaration of Independence 
as “inalienable.” At the very time of their 
loudest shouting, the great Austrian dramatist 
Grillparzer dared to admonish his contempo- 
varies: “If thou wouldst really be free, first free 
yourself of liberty.”” Not to be the slave of 
popular opinion was, he thought, the indispens- 
able prerequisite of true freedom here on earth. 
However, the greatly abused catch phrase 1s 
still resounding through the world and serving 
the contradictory intentions of those who insist 
their particular brand of liberty. alone is 
genuine. An observation expressed ina recent 
issue of Time and Tide by Lord David Cecil: 

“English people love proclaiming their belief in po- 
litical liberty, a when I listen to their opinions on 
particular events, I wonder how far it is geniune. The 


people who are most eloquent about Soviet tyranny 
often turn out to want to deprive trades-unions of their 
hard-won rights: the Saturday Review .says less of Mus- 
solini’s oppression than of Stalin’s. Nor are the par- 
tusans of the left more impartial. They cannot find 
words bad enough to condemn Nazi suppression of 
opinion: if they refer to that of the Bolsheviks, it is in 
a tentative apologetic tone, as if anxious not to hurt 
the feelings of such noble people. And when the So- 
cialist party of Spain raised an armed rebellion to de- 
feat the policy of a constitutionally-elected government, 
our ‘advanced’ writers performed breath-taking feats 
of intellectual contortionism to prove it was the justified 
expression of free opinion against ‘Fascist’ dictation.” 

“Such inconsistencies are diverting to the de- 
tached observer,” Lord Cecil thinks, “but they 
do not dispose him to take their author’s pro- 
fessions of principle very seriously. Liberty to 
them seems to mean liberty of those they agree 
with.” The silence of public opinion in our 
country in the face of the strangulation of free- 
dom of conscience and religious liberty in Mex- 
ico 1s merely another case in point. 


A Nation of Inert Consumers 


What evil spirit accounts for the favoritism 
the American people display towards the chains, 
especially those utterly inexcusable bazaars of 
cheap and nasty posing as drug stores? They 
indict both our culture and common sense. But 
the very people who recently raised a hue and 
cry over the “greedy rich’, still ringing in our 
ears, continue to help build up fortunes such as 
that accumulated by the Woolworth interests, 
while the possibility exists of returning the 
profits from merchandizing wares to the con- 
sumers, were they willing to conduct their own 
chains co-operatively. Are our people incap- 
able of achieving the purposes of co-operation 
because the means to this end demand of men 
and women certain homely virtues that have 
been lost to us? 


Whatever the explanation, the fact remains: 
ninety years after the introduction of consum- 
ers’ co-operation, founded on the Rochdale plan, 
into our country, no group of co-operative con- 
sumers in America could today boast of an 
achievement such as that brought to the atten- 
tion of King Gustav of Sweden on the occasion 
of his recent visit to the headquarters of the 
Swedish Co-operative Wholesale Society at 
Stockholm. The organization’s managing di- 
rector, Mr. Albin Johannson, informed him: 

“The building we are now in is owned by 550,000 
families, representing farm, timber and saw-mill work- 
ers, miners and iron-workers, mechanics and transport- 
workers, craftsmen, officials and soldiers of all ranks, 
and ‘other social groups. Within the co-operative move- 
ment these families collaborate in order to increase the 
purchasing power of their incomes. They work for the 
common good, and thereby serve the community.” 

In submitting to our readers this statement 
for their consideration, we have not in mind, 
however, merely the amount of money Ameri- 
can families are permitting to escape them by 
neglecting or refusing to adopt co-operative 
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methods. Co-operation does much more for its 
adepts than increase the purchasing power of 
their income. It aids the moral growth of in- 
dividuals, increases self-reliance, while it is all 
in all an education in the principles and prac- 
tices of Christian Solidarism. 


The Charity of Other Days 


The prevalent, and rather painful manner of 
raising funds for charity campaigns by resort- 
ing in many cases to means other than mere 
moral persuasion, has reminded us of some- 
thing an Anglican Vicar, whose name we failed 
to learn, writes in what has been referred to as 
“his delightful book, ‘English Villages’.”’ 

Having spoken of the many services of a 
spiritual and cultural nature rendered by the 
monks “to their nation and all mankind,” the 
author of the volume continues: 

“Another great benefit they conferred upon the world 
was that of charity. They were the true nurses of the 
poor. There were no poor laws, and union workhouses 
and hospitals. The monks managed to supply all the 
wants of all who suffered from poverty, privation and 
sickness.” 

This holds true, of course, only of the early 
days of monasticism in northern Europe. With 
the growth of the cities, of industry and com- 
merce, hospitals and other eleemosynary insti- 
tutions became necessary, if for no other reason 
than the rule and custom of the monks to seek 
the mountain-sides or valleys. It was the Fran- 
ciscan reformation which gave a new impetus 
to charity. Both the preachers and—how un- 
believable this will seem to the “modern mind- 
ed” Catholic even—the mystics promoted the 
works necessary to alleviate human suffering. 
A case in point is cited by H. Wilms: 

“A nun, arising from prayer with the intention to 
visit the sick, exclaims: ‘O Lord, I shall now leave Thee 
through Thee, and I shall serve Thy afflicted ones.’ But 
as she approached the hospital, God meets her with 
these words: ‘I have preceded thee.’ ”1) 

Professor Wilh. Liese, who devotes a chapter 
of his history of charity to mysticism and its 
influence on the former, quotes also a signifi- 
cant passage of the same nature from the writ- 
ings of St. Catherine of Genoa. In words at- 
tributed to the Lord, the so remarkable woman 
declares: 

“T desire thou shouldst always, whenever thou mayest 
be called to perform works of charity, go to the sick 
and poor; never shouldst thou refuse to go. Thou shalt 
do everything I will inspire you to perform. Cleanse 
the sick of all foulness. Whenever thou shalt be called 
to perform such work—even if you are with God in 
prayer—you must quit everything and hasten to him 
who calls you, or where you may be led. Nor mayest 
thou consider his social condition or what he may re- 
quest you to do. Thou shalt have no choice.”2) 

And Catherine’s actions fitted her words; a 
member of one of the greatest families of Ge- 
noa, 21 superba, in the days of the Republic’s 
glory, her life was devoted to the service of the 


_ 1) Liese, Prof. W. Geschichte d. Caritas, I., Freib. 
1, B., 1922, p. 191. 2) Loc. cit., p. 195. 


poor. May philanthropists and “social work- 
ers” harken, and Catholics pray and work for 
the revival of charity as a balsam for the 
wounds of society justice can not cure. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


It is most unfortunate from some aspects 
that we are entering a presidential campaign 
at a moment when the uncertainties of the 
world situation and our own fiscal perplexities 
are bound to become the football of destructive 
politics rather than a challenge to constructive 
statesmanship. It merely means that real de- 
cisions as to the future of American economic 
life are going to be made after November, 1936, 
and not before, and that the Congress which 
meets in January, 1937, will have more to do 
with the fate of the American republic than any 
since the Constitutional convention of 1787. 

DAVID LAWRENCE 
in United States Weekly 


Notwithstanding past national campaigns on 
the issue of sound money, such a standard has 
never been established and maintained. The 
country’s monetary system never has been 
sound. Its expansion has not moved systema- 
tically with basic industrial requirements. It 
has increased periodically faster than basic 
needs and so has produced industrial distortion 
and contributed enormously to the forces of col- 
lapse and depression. Conversely, it has been 
subject to enormous and calamitous contraction 
which has checked industrial activity and has 
brought on unemployment and _ depression. 
While it has been theoretically based upon in- 
valid conceptions of ‘soundness’, actually it 
has not contained a single requisite of sound 
money. The People’s Money") 


Christian social order, in this matter of the 
relation of citizens towards legitimate authori- 
ty, depends on the mutual relationship between 
the ultimate End of man and the Common Good 
of society. It is from this that we draw the 
fundamental distinction between the rights 
and corresponding duties of man, of the citi- 
zen, and of society. 

How shall we succeed in imposing this order 
on modern society? By the blatant affirmation 
of our rights to the neglect of our duties, or 
by the accomplishment of those duties from 
whence our rights derive? I myself believe that, 
at present, we can best work toward such an 
end by. first performing our individual duties 
In justice and in charity, and afterwards by as- 
serting and collectively defending our rights, 
The individualist spirit must give place to the 
social sense. Catholics must unite and organize 
in defense of common interests. They are the 
party of order and they must pledge themselves 


1) A Journal of Progressive Economic - 
ship, N. Y., Sept., p, 141 aie 
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solemnly before God and man to oppose an un- 
broken front to the forces that work in combi- 
nation to secure the triumph of disorder. 
Most REv. M. S. GILLET, O.P. 
in The Irish Rosary’) 


There is a vast body of Catholic opinion, es- 
pecially in small countries like Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, etc., which sees in the League 
of Nations a precious attempt to replace the 
rule of force by the rule of law. The main idea 
of collective security is that national armies 
and armaments should no longer be intended to 
serve national ambitions but international law. 
We believe that ideal to be a noble one and the 
chief hope of a peaceful settlement in Europe. 
But while this is, as we believe, an ideal of the 
highest moral value, it is of course a political 
ideal, and we must not be unduly shocked if all 
Catholics everywhere are not yet alive to its ad- 
vantages. 

It is a strange fact that Catholics are often 
the most extreme Nationalists. Certainly they 
are as liable as any to be carried away by na- 
tional war-fever. In the Great War, Catholics 
on both sides were convinced of the justice of 
their own cause, and as little disposed as their 
fellow-citizens to listen to Pope Benedict XV, 
for instance. We need not be surprised there- 
fore if the same is seen now in Italy, and if the 
warnings of Pope Pius XI have been simply 
ignored there. The plain truth is that war-fever 
deprives men of the capacity to see reason. 

The Examiner?) 


If we look at the map of any prosperous coun- 
try, we shall find all economically important 
cities as the foci of many radiating lines of 
communication. Prosperity is the resultant of 
the co-ordination of the efforts of many. No 
village can be prosperous unless it has many 
converging lines of activity. Prosperity does 
not run on a single track. At present, most of 
our villages [India] have become dependent 
purely on agriculture and the old artisan fami- 
lies have lost their aptitude....Just as one 
cannot get all one’s bodily needs from a diet 
which consists of rice and rice only, we need a 
variegated unity of occupations to infuse econ- 
omic health and independence. Unfortunately, 
even in agriculture, our farmers have run after 
the butterflies of money crops and are fast 
abandoning the sustaining food crops to the 
detriment of themselves and their children. 

There is a crying need for the resuscitation 
of dead and dying industries and for the intro- 
duction of new ones to provide a variety of oc- 
cupations if we would have our villages as live 
units. 

- In many parts of the rural areas in our coun- 
try there is under-employment for over three 
months in the year. This demands subsidiary 


1) From concl. article: Concerning Social Order. Oct., 
1935, p. 776. 2) Bombay, Nov. 9, 1935, p. 533. 


industries to fill in idle moments of farmers 
whose occupation is, by the very nature of 
things, seasonal all over. This enforced idle- 
ness has to be converted into well employed 
leisure for cultural purposes or turned into 
economically productive hours. Unless this is 
done it will lead, and it has already led, to de- 
terloration in character and to the quicksand 
of laziness which will ruin our villages for all 
time. J. C. KUMARUPPA 
in The Social Order‘) 


The reaction of the country to the trade 
agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada has been overwhelmingly favorable. I have 
noted a number of protests, confined almost en- 
tirely to professional partisan politicians or to 
some of the specially privileged individuals 
benefiting from excessive tariff rates, with a 
noticeable division of opinion, however, among 
the latter. Such protests as have been made 
are confined almost exclusively to a very few 
particular interests. No one questions the 
broad economic benefits which will result to the 
Nation as a whole. From the standpoint of 
both agriculture and industry the soundness of 
this trade agreement is clear. A few months 
of practical operation will demonstrate the 
value of the agreement in terms of increased 
trade to the mutual benefit of both countries. 

I had the experience of closely observing the 
conditions and circumstances attending the con- 
sideration and passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill in 1909, and all subsequent tariff 
measures. I have seen the Capitol overrun 
with highly paid lobbyists representing most 
tariff items. They were to be observed in vir- 
tually every corridor, passway, and dark cor- 
ner from the House to the Senate end of the 
Capitol. Through logrolling and similar in- 
sidious methods they harassed Congress and 
succeeded in securing their own abnormally 
high rates, especially in the notoriously un- 
sound Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930.... 

Our agricultural exports slumped from $1,- 
884,000,000 in 1927 to $694,000,000 in 1988. 
In other words, we lost markets for some 
$1,200,000,000 of our farm surpluses. Either 
we can seek a restoration of most of these for- 
eign markets or we can abandon the idea of in- 
creased sales of surpluses and move straight 
and steadily along the pathway of a regimen- 
tation of our processes of production, transpor- 
tation, and distribution. If we cannot sell sur- 
pluses abroad, we must inescapably restrict our 
production to our domestic consuming capacity. 
This means new waves of unemployment, and 
a permanent dole to many millions on a steadily 
increasing basis. Hon. CORDELL HULL?) 


1) “The Land of Villages.” Loc. cit., Allahabad, 
India, Nov., 1935, p. 5-6. 

2) From Statement by the Secretary of State, re- 
leased for newspapers of November 22, 1935. Depart- 
ment of State Press Releases, Vol. XIIT, No. 321, p. 443-4. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


A Catholic Psychological Society has been 
formed and accorded the blessing of Arch- 
bishop Hinsley, of Westminster. 

Its members are to consist of Catholic clergy, phy- 
sicians and those of the laity whose work brings them 
into contact with psychological problems. It has a gen- 
eral program of propaganda, education, the promotion 
of study-groups and the eventual establishment of a 
Catholic child-guidance clinic in London. 


A new group of Church-extension workers 
has been organized in Calcutta, called the St. 
Thomas More Convert Society. The members 
offer their services for the instruction of those 
who enquire about the Catholic Church. They 
also distribute Catholic magazines and pam- 
phlets. 


The Society was.founded in May of last year at the 
suggestion of a zealous convert of Calcutta. Its fort- 
nightly meetings have been attended by an average of 
nearly 20 persons who have studied their way through 
various points of Catholic teaching. There are no fees 
for entrance into the Society; the only obligations are 
attendance at meetings, the reading of Catholic books 
and willingness to instruct converts. 


The Narberth Movement, inaugurated by a 
Catholic layman, Mr. Karl H. Rogers, in 1929, 
is growing, it seems. Thus there was recently 
organized at Lynchburg, Va., in Holy Cross 
Parish by a few zealous laymen, with Father 
Vincent S. Waters as spiritual guide, the Cath- 
olic Information Bureau. The society respons- 
ible for its operation is one of 39 similar or- 
ganizations comprising the Narberth Move- 
ment. 

The efforts of the Lynchburg Bureau are directed 
towards making known the doctrines and practices of 
the Church to the non-Catholic readers of the local 
press. The articles are printed in Saturday’s Advance 
and Sunday’s News. Inquiries are solicited and an- 


swered by mail. Not a few have been received from 
far distant places, it is reported. 


PROMOTION OF RURAL WELFARE 


A National Conference on the Rural Church 
is to be held in Washington, D. C., from Janu- 
ary 14th to 17th. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. Henry A. Wallace, has been invited to de- 
liver the address at the opening session of Tues- 
day evening, January 14. Among the subjects 
which will be presented by other speakers are 
the following: 


Recent Important Popular Movements. By O. E. 
Baker, Federal Bureau of Agriculture and Economics. 

Social and Economic Trends Which Influence Church 
Life. By Carl C. Taylor, President of the American 
Country Life Association. 

The Rural Church As It Is Today. By Mark A. Daw- 
ber, of the Methodist Episcopal Board of Home Mis- 
sions. 

The Equipment of the Rural Church. By Elbert M. 
Conover, Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture. 

The Church and the Economic Situation. By W. H. 
Stacy of Iowa State College, and E. R. Bowman of the 
the Co-operative League of the U.S. A. 

The Elements of a Satisfactory National Plan for the 
Improved Rural Church. By Malcolm Dana, of the 
Congregational Church Extension Board. 


A large part of the time is to be devoted to discus- 
sion by groups which will consider practical methods of 
strengthening the rural church and helping it to meet 
its responsibility to the community. 


The general theme of the annual meeting of 
the Christian Rural Fellowship (which con- 
tinues the International Association of Agricul- 
tural Missions), held in New York early in De- 
cember, is indicative of the growing conviction 
among serious minded men and women of their 
obligation toward an estate relegated to the 
background of bourgeois civilization: “Christi- 
anity’s Responsibility for Re-creating Country 
Life on a Religious Basis.” 

“The awakening interest in the problems of rural life 
in this country and in countries like India and China,” 
say the sponsors of the conference, “give timeliness to 
the topic.” 

Further evidence of the tendency referred to 
appeared in the action of the second Ohio Rural 
Ministers’ Camp, entertained by the Ohio State 
University, July 8-10 of last year, at the Ohio 
Agricultural Extension Camp. The rural 
churchmen formed themselves into an associa- 
tion for the purpose of education and fellow- 
ship among rural church leaders, to emphasize 
throughout the churches the importance of ru- 
ral life and to promote rural welfare through 
a closer relation between the rural church and 
other rural agencies. 


The ministers accepted a challenge from the Master 
of the State Grange to correlate the activities of local 
community agencies and to calendarize the community 
events. The camp will be continued in July of this year 
for three days. 


CO-OPERATION 


The lobstermen of Havre Boucher, Nova 
Scotia, during last year’s fishing season, canned 
1130 cases of lobsters on which they distributed 
on September 15 a bonus of $5,000, after pay- 
ing the regular price that the trade was offer- 
ing. ; 

_ They marketed 58,000 pounds of lobsters on the shell 
in Boston and Gloucester for which they received an: 
average of twenty cents per pound net. The packers 
were paying from seven to ten cents a pound. They 
started with seven. If one takes the average at ten 
cents, the fishermen obtained on the 58,000 pounds 


$5,800 extra, which would mean a total bonus for the 
season of $10,800. 


What the Casket of Antigonish, N. S., calls 
“a very representative group of delegates from 
Western Cape Breton Islands,” met on Novem- 
ber 11 at Whycoomagh with the intention of 
discussing plans for exporting timber and pulp 
“to the Old country.” The “very enthusiastic 
meeting resulted,” the same weekly reports, “to 
the satisfaction of all, in the organization of 
the “Bras d’ Or Co-operative Lumber Society.” 

A committee representing the various shipping clubs, 
co-operative organizations and study clubs throughout 
the’ Island was named and an executive board chosen. 


The latter, and this is worthy of note, consists of the 
following three members: The manager of the Alba Co- 
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operative Store; the president of the Border Shipping 
eae the president of the Victoria Country Farm- 
ers, , 


Of the $2,000,000,000 worth of supplies used 

by American Farmers in growing and market- 
ing their crops annually, fully $250,000,000— 
or one-eighth—is now purchased co-operative- 
ly, according toa bulletin just published by the 
Co-operative Division of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. The purchases include such farm 
supplies, as feed, seed, fertilizer, containers, 
spray materials, twine, and petroleum pro- 
ducts. 
_ Tracing the growth of co-operative farm supply buy- 
ing over 70 years, the bulletin states that a number of 
purchasing associations were started by general farm 
organizations. Others developed independently or in 
connection with co-operative associations originally 
formed for marketing farm products. 

The development during the past 15 years has been 
marked by the rise of large-scale co-operative purchas- 
ing associations. These regional associations, located 
in almost every section of the United States, did an ag- 
gregate business of well over $100,000,000 in 19384. In 
addition to these, there are several thousand smaller as- 
sociations that operate either as strictly purchasing as- 
sociations or in connection with co-operative elevators, 
cotton gins, creameries, and poultry organizations. 


SEX INSTRUCTION 


Professor J. Graham Kerr, regius professor 
of zoology at Glasgow, lecturing on “Biology 
and the State” at the University of Manchester 
early in November, mentioned that one of the 
strident calls of the day was for “sex-educa- 
tion’ in schools. In Professor Kerr’s opinion 
the idea was thoroughly unsound. During the 
years immediately succeeding puberty the aim 
of education should be to do nothing to accen- 
tuate the natural interest in sex, but on the con- 
trary to take the greatest pains to keep the 
mind occupied with other interests, so as to 
allow of sex development proceeding in its nor- 
mal regular fashion. 


There were around us examples of the result of fa- 
miliarizing matters of sex. In that evil work a con- 
spicuous part was played by the literature of birth-con- 
trol. Through it was being disseminated a deadly 
poison, the effects of which must necessarily tend to- 
wards the extinction of some of the great races of the 
world. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


According to the Brookwood Review, pub- 
lished monthly during the school year by the 
students and faculty of Brookwood, founded in 
1921 “to train workers to work in the workers’ 
movement,” 34 workers have come to the insti- 
tution for the fall semester “from picketlines 
of dressmakers in New Jersey and cotton pick- 
ers in Tennessee and Arkansas, from organiza- 
tion work among the retail clerks of Milwaukee 
and Cleveland, the unemployed in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Missouri, and the farmers in Ohio, 
and from the teaching of workers’ classes in 
New York and Chicago.” 


Twenty-one different industries, scattered throughout 


25 cities in 15 states, Puerto Rico and two foreign coun- 
tries, Germany and England, are represented in the 
fifteenth Brookwood student body. Eighteen trade 
unions are represented in the group, and three organi- 
zations of the unemployed. 

The largest group from any one union, seven, comes 
from the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
five of these on union scholarships. There are two 
members each of the Retail Clerks’ Union, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, and or- 
ganizers from the United Textile Workers and the Pock- 
etbook Workers. Among the other students, there is 
an organizer for the Southern Farm Tenants’ Union, 
and a member of the executive board, the Ohio Farm- 
ers’ Union. 


“LEGAL” PROPAGANDA 


Operating under the leadership of Lenin, 
the Bolshevists even thirty years ago adopted 
the term “egal” and “illegal’’ to designate 
their activities. Whenever they were forced by 
the police to go “underground” they spoke ot 
illegal action. In our country, at the present 
time, Communists are, generally speaking, en- 
gaged in legal propaganda, such as that pur- 
sued by Myra Page, Instructor in Proletarian 
Literature in Commonwealth College at Mena, 
Arkansas. 

The author of “Moscow Yankee” and “Gathering 
Storm” in the course of a recent journey to Oklahoma 
made six talks before various trade union and educa- 
tional groups in Oklahoma City. Miss Page addressed 
the Central Labor body, “on behalf of the local Teachers’ 
Union,” while, at a meeting held in the local Y. W. C. 
A., sponsored by Local 373, American Federation of 
Teachers, the subject of her talk was “Education in 
Russia.” She is reported to have appeared also before 
“several hundred students of the Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity in their morning chapel.” 

Her most important address was on “Who Rules the 
Soviet Union ?’’, delivered at a meeting of the “Friends 
of the Soviet Union,” sponsors of the trip. The chair- 
man on this occasion was a well-known radical, Oscar 
Ameringer “of The American Guardian fame.” Myra 
Page is said to have lectured and answered questions 
for two and one-half hours on this occasion. Students 
and teachers from the University of Oklahoma at Nor- 
man, interested in Commonwealth College, attended 
some of the talks, according to published accounts. 


PENOLOGY 


The Howard League for Penal Reform ab- 
stained from participation in the recent Berlin 
Congress of the International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Commission because it had good reason 
to believe that the Congress would lack that 
freedom in the choice of delegates, freedom of 
speech and freedom in reporting without which. 
an international gathering is doomed to fu- 
tility. 

The 1935 issue of the League’s Annual Review, The 
Howard Journal, refrains from commenting even on the 
proceedings of the Congress, save to quote the London 
Tumes leader which, after the close of the meeting, said: 
“The International Penal Congress .... was mainly a 
saddened and unprofitable business.” 


Protestant chaplains in federal prisons here- 
after are to be selected by the Federal Council 
of Churches, as a result of an arrangement 
made on request of the Bureau of Prisons at 
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Washington. In explaining the plan, Commis- 
sioner Sanford Bates of the Bureau of Prisons 
says he is anxious to have religious work ap- 
pear to prisoners not as a part of prison disci- 
pline but as the personal ministry of the 
Church. 


“All our devices and means of rehabilitation fail,” 
Homer Cummings, U. S. Attorney General, said in an- 
nouncing the new selective and supervisory arrange- 
ments, “unless the individual prisoner upon his return 
to the world has the will to go straight. The part of 
religion in the process of rehabilitation must be em- 
bodied in the living example of a chaplain who can 
teach his fellows how to live.” The religious work in 
these penal institutions is to include not only public 
worship but also religious education and personal 
counseling. 


FILM CENSORSHIP 


Both the need for and the shortcomings of 
film censorship appear from the following brief 
editorial, published in a recent issue of Time 
and Tide, independent liberal British weekly: 

“The post of film censor has come into existence al- 
most of itself. Most people, when a certificate of purity 
is flashed on the screen, imagine it to be as weighty 
as marriage lines. Actually, the film censor is appoint- 
ed and paid by the trade. His appointment is volun- 
tary, and made lest worse befall in the shape of some- 
thing comparable with the Lord Chamberlain’s censor- 
ship of plays. Mr. Shortt battled manfully with Holly- 
wood’s enormous output and ingenious attempts to de- 
vise ever new varieties of sex stimulation. An occa- 
sional ‘For Adults Only’ marked his displeasure, and 
very occasionally cuts. He has been succeeded by Lord 
Tyrrell, a retired diplomat, sixty-nine years old and a 
Roman Catholic. Lord Tyrrell’s qualifications for the 
post are not very obvious. The trade’s motives for ap- 
pointing him, however, are. His name is weighty, a 
hall-mark of respectability, and calculated to soothe in- 
creasing parental and other doubts about the suitability 
for children of a large number of films now shown free- 
ly and luridly advertised.” (The discerning reader will 
read a great deal in and between the lines that will 
increase his opposition to Hollywood products.) 


POSSIBILITY OF INFLATION 


National financing which involved the bor- 
rowing recently of $900,000,000 new money by 
the Government is condemned by 79 percent of 
the commenting newspapers, which fear infla- 
tion, while 21 percent defend this increase of 
the national debt on the ground that it probably 
marks an earlier end of the spending campaign. 
The discussion of the Government refinancing 
is accompanied by new warnings that the Fed- 
eral budget should be balanced. The situation 
arouses skepticism of the Government stopping 
short of actual inflation. It is pointed out that 
the banks furnish the cash, because of a lack 
of public demand for Government securities. 
There is widespread fear that the veterans’ de- 
mand for a bonus further endangers the Treas- 
ury. 

“What makes the Treasury policy so hazardous,” ad- 
vises the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind.), 
“is just the fact that we are probably headed toward a 
decade of moderate prosperity and strictly limited rev- 


enue. We are not even sure of that .... We cannot 
borrow our way out of the depression. Roosevelt has 


tried it. But we can borrow our way into national 
bankruptcy. And the time has come to stop.” — 

Commenting on the present figures of the public debt, 
the Chattanooga Times (Dem.) comments: “Seventy- 
four years ago, on June 30, 1861, the national debt was 
less than one-fifth of the total which the present Congress 
appropriated for relief purposes alone.” With a warn- 
ing of the danger of the present course, the Providence 
Bulletin (Ind.) declares: “And this is not the end. The 
national debt is bound to go higher, and should the vet- 
erans secure the payment of the bonus at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, authorities believe that it will rise as 
high as $34,000,000,000.” 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Mass production depends to an extent on the 
interchangeability of parts of the various 
mechanisms produced in quantities with the aid 
of machinery. Hence the integral role of ma- 
chine tools in mass production. ‘Although its 
importance may not always be remembered,” 
says the article on “Machine Tools,” published 
in the Index, house organ of the New York 
Trust Company, “‘there are few industries more 
basically vital in the American industrial sys- 
tem than the manufacture of machine tools. 
For it is machine tools which make possible 
interchangeable parts manufacturing and mass 
production, and without them, such products as 
automobiles, packaging machines, agricultural 
machinery, electrical machinery, oil burners 
and innumerable household products could not 
possibly be as generally available, reasonably 
priced or practical as they are today. Many 
inventions have been made in the past which 
could not be commercialized because the ma- 
chine tools which alone could make their mass 
production feasible had not yet been de- 
veloped. 

“Tt is a comparatively small industry in the light of 
its importance. There is a limited demand for its pro- 
ducts, since they are of direct economic value not to the 
public but to the manufacturer, alone. It is also an un- 
usual industry because of the very high degree of skill 
required of its workers and because of its high rate of 
employment, since the average machine tool plant nor- 
mally employs four times as many men per shop as 
the average of other manufacturing plants. In the con- 
version of the raw material into the finished products, 
the value added through labor in the average machine 
tool plant is thus some four times that added in other 


manufacturing plants and may aggregate from 50 to 
60 percent of gross sales.” 


JIM CROW SEGREGATION 


An urban Jim Crow housing ordinance has 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, seven justices concurring 
in the opinion written by Justice Riley. 


While declaring invalid the Oklahoma City zoning 
ordinance, intended to accomplish segregation of 
Negroes, the decision condemns the action of former 
Governor “Alfalfa Bill” Murray who established racial 
zones in that municipality by martial law. The court 
points out furthermore that the city wilfully violated 
the Constitution of the United States by adopting the 
ordinance while having in possession at the time the 
opinion of the U. S. Supreme Court rendered in a similar 
case. Simultaneously with its opinion, the court also 
threw out pending legal actions based on the Jim 
Crow housing law declared unconstitutional. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


Letter of am Officer of the 
aweibrucken IRnegiment 
Written in Winter Quarters in Virginia in 1781 


L 


Original letters written from America by sol- 
diers during the Revolutionary War to friends 
in Europe are highly prized as historical docu- 
ments of outstanding value. Many such letters 
have appeared in print, but the one published 
here has never yet been printed. It was written 
in French, and the original is now in possession 
of Judge Walter P. Gardner of Jersey City, N. 
J., who kindly loaned it to Mr. John Francis 
Gough, of Jersey City, for publication. Mr. 
Gough translated the letter into English and in- 
tends to have his translation printed in his 
forthcoming study on Antoine Charles du Houx, 
Baron de Vioménil. He gladly consented, how- 
ever, to permit it to be printed in a‘ periodical 
which appeals to the German countrymen of 
the original writer of that letter. 

Christian Esebeck, the writer of the letter, 
was born in Zweibriicken in 1740 and served 
as Lieutenant-Colonel in the Zweibriicken Regi- 
ment during the Revolutionary War. It is the 
second or third letter which that officer wrote 
from Virginia to his brother at Zweibriicken 
after the victory at Yorktown. It gives us de- 
tailed accounts of the location of the winter 
quarters of the various French regiments and 
thereby corrects and supplements Keim’s ‘‘Ro- 
chambeau Commemoration.” 

The officer was particularly pleased with the 
opportunities to hunt granted him in his win- 
ter quarters, a luxury which in Europe could be 
enjoyed only by men of wealth. He must have 
been reminded of the parks of his Duke in his 
home-country, which had been stocked with 
game. He thought the war was not over and 
that he would not be sent back to Europe soon. 
He was somewhat home-sick and intended to 
ask for a leave of absence, if there were no like- 
lihood of peace after the next campaign. This 
unpleasant feeling was caused chiefly by the 
prospective humiliation that he might be passed 
over in filling the vacancy to be created by the 
return of the Vicomte William of Zweibriicken 
to Europe. Eventually he was not spared this 
humiliation, when, at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, Count Axel Fersen, a favorite of 
the French court, was preferred to Esebeck in 
filling the vacancy ; the “‘protection of his Lord,” 
the Duke, was of no avail to Esebeck in this 
matter. Like Esebeck many other officers were 
dissatisfied and contemplated leaving the regi- 
ment, lured by the promising prospects of set- 
tling in the country and enjoying “a freedom, 
the like of which is found nowhere else.” 

Esebeck was a favorite of the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken, who kept up a correspondence with 
him in America, though his letters did not 
reach the subject of our sketch. Besides, the 


Duke showed marked kindness to Esebeck’s son, 
who at that time was receiving his training at 
Colmar in Alsace. The “Henry” mentioned in 
the letter is evidently a younger brother, who 
served in the Zweibriicken Regiment as cap- 
tain. The addressee of the letter was another 
brother who held an honorable position at the 
court of the Duke at Zweibriicken. 

The Duke of Zweibriicken mentioned in this 
letter was Charles August, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, who succeeded his uncle Christian as 
ruler of the Duchy on November 5, 1775. He 
was first cousin to the sons of Duke Christian, 
the two Colonels of the Zweibriicken Regiment, 
Christian and William of Forbach and Zwei- 
brticken, who were excluded from the succes- 
sion on account of the morganatic marriage of 
their father to a plain woman without rank. 
Duke Charles was endowed with brilliant tal- 
ents, but, placed at the head of a smali duchy 
with barely 200,000 inhabitants, found no oth- 
er way of employing them than by a display of 
extravagance. A few miles from his capital of 
Zweibriicken he erected a palace, named Karls- 
berg, on an elevation near Homburg, which 
rivaled in size and luxury the royal residence at 
Versailles. The extensive woods surrounding 
the ducal residence were converted into an im- 
mense park, described by contemporary writers 
as containing objects of exquisite art. It in- 
cluded temples of marble, pavilions of por- 
phyry, grottos of shells, fish-ponds, orange- 
groves, cozy hermitages, large artificial lakes, 
fountains and cascades of every imaginable 
kind. Emperor Joseph II. paid a visit to the 
Karlsberg in 1777 on his journey to Paris and 
is said to have remarked that he had never be- 
fore seen anything which could rival in beauty 
the residence of Duke Charles, although at that 
time the buildings and the park had not yet re- 
ceived the finishing touches. The expenses in- 
curred in constructing the palace and other 
structures, and developing the park amounted 
to almost fourteen million florins (about $8,- 
000,000). Hans v. Gagern, an author, describes 
the administration of the duchy in these words: 
“Useless buildings, costly furnishings, count- 
less sports, a thousand horses in the stable, still 
more hounds in the kennel, the whole country 
turned into a game-preserve to the damage of 
the subjects, everything that money could buy.” 

Certainly Duke Charles could not have creat- 
ed such a “wonderland” within a few years 
without émploying forced labor, as permitted 
under the feudal corvee system. His subjects 
who were forced to work without pay have 
handed down to succeeding generations many 
striking stories about “Fronen” at Homburg 
which even today are recounted at many a fire- 
side in the district of Zweibriicken. But for 
the corvee Duke Charles would probably have 
been forgotten by those peasants. Yet his suc- 
cess may teach us a salutary lesson regarding 
what can be accomplished by a small group of 
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people, provided everyone willing contributes 
his share to the common weal. We must bear 
in mind that when Duke Charles acceded to the 
dominion, the country had been impoverished 
by wars, while the peasants constantly suffered 
severe loss because the game, all too plentiful, 
frequently sought their fields and devoured the 
crops. Tales are still told of how farmers rid- 
ded themselves of intruders and escaped the 
vigilance of the game-keepers. 


In 1793 the invasion of the French revolu- 
tionists wrought havoc in the duchy of Zwei- 
briicken as in other principalities on the left 
bank of the Rhine. When Duke Charles heard 
of the occupation of his capital, he fled from the 
Karlsberg on February 3, 1793, to Mannheim 
across the Rhine. A few days later the invad- 
ers turned up at Homburg, destroyed the preci- 
ous objects of art, demolished the furniture, 
and finally set fire to the buildings. For three 
days and three nights the flames wrought their 
ruinous work, so that hardly any trace was left 
of the former magnificence. Today but a few 
remnants of walls, completely covered with un- 
derbrush, are preserved. The exiled Duke died 
at Mannheim, on April 1, 1795, at the age of 
not quite forty nine years.!) 

. JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


oh oe ES 


Jamestown Island, in Virginia, 
December 12, 1781 


Here we are, my dear brother, peaceably 
settled in our winter quarters. I hope you have 
received the letters which I wrote you at the 
close of the siege of York. The fleet of M. de 
Grasse left Chesapeake Bay a few days after 
the surrender of Cornwallis. General Washing- 
ton, with a contingent of Americans, is march- 
ing northward toward the Jerseys and the State 
of New York. Another contingent of Ameri- 
cans has departed for South Carolina. The 
French troops began to go into winter quarters 
on November 14th, the Brigade of Bourbonnais 
at Williamsburg, where general headquarters 
are, and at Jamestown; the Brigade of Sois- 
sonais, at York, Gloucester, and the environs, 
the greater part of the artillery at West Point 
on York River. The legion of Lauzum is at 
Hampton. 


I am here with three companies on a desert 
island. The dwellings which were here have 
been almost entirely destroyed by the English 
who left barely the four walls. We did not find 
a living soul on the island. Our first care was 
to make things habitable, and now we are nice- 
ly established. This island is situated on the 
James River, which is generally as broad as the 
Rhine, and carries frigates well, still further up 
than this. It is well situated and from it we 


1) Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. XV., Leipsic 
1882, pp. 336-338. 


have wonderful views of the countryside. It is 
certain that nature has done everything on a 
large scale in this country. I did not believe 
that I could adjust myself so easily in so lone- 
some a location. I am enchanted with it. The 
place is beautiful. Ships go up and down the 
river. Water birds, swans, herons, ducks, and 
wild geese are seen in great numbers. All this 
charms and interests us. 


I have made the acquaintance of several resi- 
dents on the mainland, where I go hunting. I 
would never have believed, my dear brother, 
that I should find in America the means of 
hunting deer and foxes. In Europe it is an ex- 
clusive luxury of the great. Here, in particu- 
lar, there is no need to be rich to enjoy this 
pleasure. Hunting is done on horseback; the 
dogs are very good; the hunters are their own 
outriders. It is rare that they drive the deer 
to the course of the River James into which the 
deer always tries to go when it is pursued, and 
then it is impossible to catch it. They have 
their guns with them, and kill the deer before 
it gains the river. Fox hunting is a delight and 
amuses me very much. It can be carried on 
easily on horseback. 


This is how they ordinarily hunt: Two or 
three hunters enter the woods and let loose the 
dogs in pairs, which go through the woods bay- 
ing. It is rare for the dogs to follow any other 
scent than that of a fox. When this happens, 
although the hunter is nowhere in sight, they 
signal (I do not understand how) and in a mo- 
ment the dogs are recalled. Once the scent of 
the fox is discovered, the dogs do not leave it 
again until the death of the fox. This animal 
makes good hunting and resorts to clever tricks. 
Recently a hunted fox climbed to the top of a 
tree. I would not have believed it, if I had not 
seen it. 


The expense of this amounts to little for the 
residents. They have pastures in abundance, 
and horses and cattle run wild throughout the 
year. Our island, not having been cultivated 
for several years, is covered with very high 
grass; and I let my horses run loose night and 
day. They come to the house sometimes for 
maize. When it rains I put them in the stable 
at night, but they do not like to stay there. 
Everybody in this country seems to love free- 
dom, even the animals. 


Virginia, my dear brother, enjoys a wonder- 
ful climate three-fourths of the year. The heat 
is very excessive in Summer, and we are tor- 
mented by the mosquitoes and other insects in 
this season. The climate at this time breeds 
malaria. The weather is never ugly two days 
in succession. In winter, it is moderately cold. 
It freezes over night, but it is very rare that 
the sun does not melt the ice in the day time. 
There are very warm days even in winter. It 
snows rarely; and when it does, the snow melts 
immediately. 
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The Proposed Mission Seminary 
at Altotting, 1845 
(Concluded) 


Fr. Held arrived in Munich October 31, 1845. 
Count Rechberg, a friend of the Provincial 
since the days of his youth, not only extended 
to him a hospitable reception, but also showed 
himself willing to exert his personal influence 
to the full to pave the way for his friend with 
the management of the Ludwig Mission Society 
and with Minister von Abel. Apparently by the 
merest chance Abel, precisely during the period 
of his conferences with Fr. Held, received the 
following letter from Ludwig I. regarding an 
article intended for publication in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung: 

Munich, November 3, 1845. 


“The contents of the note attached to the ar- 
ticle intended for publication in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung are incorrect. 

“T intend to assign income from the Ludwig 
Mission Society to the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith and not to the Mis- 
sion Institute at Altotting. On the whole, this 
article, as far as it treats of the Catholic Mis- 
Slons, appears to Me unsuited for publication 
in its present form.—The Catholic Missions 
have nothing whatever to do with politics; 
their task and purpose is the spreading of Cath- 
olic doctrine.—I would like now to have your 
opinion on the matter, which you are to for- 
ward to Me soon along with the enclosure. 

“Your favorably-inclined King 
Ludwig.” 


In the requested reply Minister Abel intro- 
duced Fr. Friedrich von Held, who could hardly 
have hoped or waited for a more favorable op- 
portunity, to the King. A lengthy memoran- 


dum of the Minister, dated November 4, 1845, . 


contains the following passage regarding Fr. 
von Held: 

“What, finally, is said in the note added to 
the article in question regarding use of the in- 
come of the Ludwig Mission Society is utterly 
untrue. 

“The Mission Institute, to be established at 
Altotting for the training of German missioners 
especially for America, does not yet exist, since 
the negotiations entered into for the purpose 
of acquiring a suitable building have not at- 
tained their object. And even if this Mission 
Institute had actually come into existence, it 
would require but a comparatively small por- 
tion of that income. | 

“This income has, in the past, been prefer- 
ably applied to the support of German mis- 
sioners, and precisely at. this time a new im- 
petus has been given to careful reconsideration 
of the question whether the establishment of a 
Mission Institute at Altotting would be of any 
use whatsoever. 

“For the Provincial of the Redemptorist Mis- 


Slons in America, Fr. Friedrich von Held, ar- 
rived here just a few days ago and submitted 
to the most faithfully obedient undersigned an 
extremely interesting description of the condi- 
tion of the German ‘Missions in North America. 
The most reverential statement by Fr. Held, 
attached, contains only a brief, incomplete sum- 
mary of his verbal explanation. 

_ “Inspired by the idea that nothing is more 
important than preservation of the German 
national character along with the Catholic 
Faith among the Germans in North America, 
as a means to safeguard them against religious 
and political ruin, Fr. Held convincingly sup- 
ports the contention that—precisely because 
the German missioner in North America can 
for the present merely serve the religious needs 
of the German emigrants and preserve the Ger- 
man element beyond the Ocean from degenera- 
tion—the establishment of special institutions 
for the training of German missioners is ut- 
terly unnecessary. For since nothing more 
should be demanded of these missioners than 
that they be excellent German priests, strong in 
the Faith and zealous for it, and filled with self- 
sacrificing devotion, their training is part of 
what is granted in the noviciate of every Order 
and in every ecclesiastical Seminary; hence it 
would be far more useful to assign all available 
funds to the erection of Catholic churches 
and the strengthening of already existing Mis- 
sions; his own Order would provide the mis- 
sioners even without the erection of a special 
Mission Institute, since each Noviciate of the 
Order was already likewise a Mission Insti- 
tute. 

“Fy, Held recognizes in the German popula- 
tion of North America the only conservative 
element which could assure a future to this 
State; he is therefore all the more insistent 
upon its preservation, and upon prevention of 
any commingling with English, French or Irish 
elements. 

“He will consider himself fortunate if Your 
Royal Majesty would deign to confer the sover- 
eign favor upon him of permitting him to sub- 
mit, in profoundest reverence, a brief oral 
statement also on the present condition of 
Marienstadt and the church in that commun- 
ity!), for which Your Royal Majesty had the 
plans prepared, and, on the same occasion, to 
lay at your feet the homage of his deepest ven- 
eration and gratitude for all benefits accorded 
the North American Missions.” 

A few days later, Fr. Held was granted the 
requested audience with the King. Moreover, 
Ludwig had written on the margin of the 
opinion submitted by Abel: “But can a suffici- 
ent number of Catholic German priests be con- 
tinuously provided, and that dependably, for 
America?” Ludwig was persuaded regarding 


1) Regarding Marienstadt, Cfr. ‘‘Gelbe Hefte,” vol. 
II, pp. 616-649, Munich, 1925.—Also C. B. & S. J., Jan., 
1933, p. 313 f. 
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this point by Fr. Held’s oral presentation. This 
conversation, in fact, sealed the doom of the 
Mission Institute of Altétting. Fr. Held left 
Munich on November 7th satisfied with his 
“success.” 


The reaction to these developments aroused 
in Vienna is revealed in a letter addressed at 
the time by Fr. Martin Stark to Fr. Held: 


“We are frightened by what you write us 
from Munich regarding the Mission Institute. 
It would be deplorable, and of great disadvan- 
tage at least for the more remote future, if es- 
tablishment of this Mission Seminary were 
abandoned. It appears your Reverence accept- 
ed the proposal [to abandon it] immediately; 
while we are of the opinion you should have 
employed your entire prestige to bring about 
IS Tealization. ws... In time, missioners will be 
of greater importance than financial support; 
the existence of a Seminary of this type would 
assure both for the future, while mere financial 
aid may, for a variety of reasons, fluctuate and 
decrease, and perhaps cease entirely.” 


Subsequent developments proved the correct- 
ness of Fr. Stark’s opinion. King Ludwig had 
indeed promised his personal support; the 
Ludwig Mission Society, moreover, increased 
its usual subsidy to 30,000 fl. for the year end- 
ing 1846; then, too, the financial reports of the 
Munich Mission Society record substantial con- 
tributions towards the support of the Ameri- 
can Redemptorists; nevertheless it soon became 
evident that Fr. Held, as the Superior of the 
Belgian Province, could not succeed in obtain- 
ing a sufficient number and an adequate suc- 
cession of qualified missioners of German 
blood, or even of those able to speak German, 
for the German settlers. As a result he was 
obliged again and again to appeal for assistance 
for North America to the Austrian Redempto- 
rists. Circumstances finally compelled re- 
transfer of the American Mission to Vicar Gen- 
eral Passerat as early as 1847, which condtion 
continued until 1850, when an American Pro- 
vince was established. The shortsighted action 
of Fr. Friedrich von Held was anything but 
helpful to the cause of the Germans, out of love 
for whom the first Redemptorists had crossed 
the Ocean and whom the entire Mission activi- 
ties were originally intended to serve. 


While weak hopes were entertained both in 
Altétting and Vienna for the realization, in 
some form, of the Altétting project as late as 
1845, they were completely shattered by the 
ministerial decree of March 24, 1846, which 
made it clear that all further efforts in this di- 
rection would be futile. It reads: 


“His Majesty the King ordains, that the ex- 
ecution of the sovereign command pertaining 
to the establishment of a German Mission In- 
stitute in Altotting be now, and until further 
sovereign disposition is made to the contrary, 
remain suspended, in view of the at present 


urgently necessary erection of churches and 
schools for the German Catholics in North 
America.” 

This decision was final; there was nothing 
more to be said or done about it. 


P. WILLIBALD MATHAESER, O.S.B. 
Munich 


The Coming of the Friars Minor 
Conventual to Texas 


Valuable information on the coming of the 
Friars Minor Conventual to Texas in 1852 is 
contained in the December issue of The Minor- 
ite, devoted largely to the “Diamond Jubilee 
of the establishment of the Friars in Syracuse 
and of the first canonical organization of the 
order in America, 

Responding to the invitation of Bishop Odin, 
C.M., first Vicar Apostolic of Texas, and first 
Bishop of Galveston, “to send some Fathers to 
Texas, to be missionaries to the Catholic immi- 
grants from Germany,” five of these Francis- 
cans, four priests and a lay brother, embarked 
at Havre in France on July 6, 1852, to sail for 
the New World: the Rev. Frs. Bonaventure 
Keller, Superior of the new Mission, Leopold 
M. Moczygemba, Anthony Miller and Dominic 
Mesens, and the Ven. Bro. Giles Augustin. 

“Upon their arrival in Galveston,’ the account re- 
lates, “the five Franciscan Friars received a cordial wel- 
come and immediately were placed in charge of the 
four parishes of Castroville, Fredericksburg, New 
Braunfels, all three now in the Archdiocese of San An- 
tonio, and Ohanis, which is not listed in the Official 
Catholic Directory [evidently D’Hanis is meant. Ed. 
S. J.], and of twelve stations. In the year 1854, two 
more parishes were entrusted to the Friars, one at 
Panna Maria, the other at San Jose, both now in the 
Archdiocese of San Antonio, and later St. Mary’s Par- 
ish in Galveston. The work was real missionary work; 
the parishes were in the period of formation; the Ger- 
man immigrants were scattered far and wide; the 
Friars were few and were obliged to tax their strength 
to the limit.” 

Ill health soon obligated Fr. Bonaventure 
Keller to leave Texas; Fr. Leopold M. Moczy- 
gemba, so frequently mentioned in American 
church annals of those days, succeeded him as 
the Superior of the American Mission. Ulti- 
mately the Fathers were established in seven 
Mission parishes and twelve Mission stations 
of Texas. However, invited by the first Bishop 
of Albany, Most Rev. John McCloskey, to min- 
ister to the German Catholics at Syracuse and 
Utica, Fr. Moczygemba left Texas, where he 
was not to return. The historical account says 
in this regard: 

“Father Commissary did not return to Texas; he did 
not make the Missions in Texas the center of the 
Friars’ activities, nor St. Mary’s Friary in Galveston 
the Motherhouse of the new Commissariat. He came to. 
Syracuse and there established the Motherhouse of the 
Order of Friars Minor Conventual in America. The 
course of history for the American Friars was changed 
and the cornerstone laid for the permanent establish- 
ment and organization of the Order in this country.” 

(Continued on page 339) 
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The Gentral Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, IIl. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. Cs 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorf, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the following 
five members-at-large: Phillip H. Donnelly, New 
York; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; Gus J. Reininger, 
Texas; John J. Baumgartner, North Dakota; George 
J. Phillipp, Indiana. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Ejibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Specific and Accurate Knowledge Needed 


Among the obligations of Catholic youth to- 
day that of obtaining to a knowledge of Chris- 
tian social doctrines and the underlying prin- 
ciples, to which should be added a sound store 
of information on the present condition of so- 
ciety and the reasons for the ills by which it 
has been visited for so long a time, is one of the 
most serious. Certain remarks addressed by 
Most Rev. Dr. Williams, Archbishop of Birm- 
ingham, to the participants in the 15th annual 
Summer School of the Catholic Social Guild, 
conducted at Oxford last summer, are relevant 
to the subject. 


His Excellency said that though the Guild 
was keeping its silver jubilee, Catholics in Eng- 
land neither knew nor understood the Church’s 

teaching on social questions. There was a lot 
of work to do yet; indeed, if we went back 7 or 
8 centuries, we should find a better understand- 
ing of the Church’s social teaching, for there 
was a common faith and teaching throughout 
Europe. Continuing, Archbishop Williams de- 
clared, we were enduring and suffering today 
the consequences of neglecting the teaching of 
the Church on social questions and economics. 
Business people knew nothing about Christian 


principles, and we must explain that these were 
for ne good of the world, and that Christianity 
paid. 

All this holds true of conditions obtaining in 
our country ; and we too usually deal with emer- 
gencies in what our people call a practical man- 
ner. Faced with difficulties, they arrange a 
compromise. Much of our recent legislation is 
of such origin; hence it will not effect a cure 
of the evils we are contemplating to remove. 
Unfortunately, what holds true of the English- 
men who, to quote the Archbishop of Birming- 
ham once more, ‘“‘wanted to see how principles 
applied, and that they were not interested in 
theory,” applies to our people likewise, per- 
haps even to a greater degree than to those the 
English prelate had in mind. But Catholics 
should never weaken our principles or allow 
any sort of weakness or trimming whether they 
cut against the worker or the employer. ‘‘Never 
let our political views,” Archbishop Williams 
reminded his audience, “affect or interfere with 
our principles.” A warning, we have reasons 
to remember. 

It is to the young men we must turn, in the 
hope that they will overcome the deficiencies re- 
ferred to by serious application of time and en- 
ergy to the problems calling for a solution. The 
realization of the injunction of the late Pius X., 
that Catholics should come forth courageously 
and present a program of social reform of their 
own, must be entrusted chiefly to the young 
men now assuming the responsibilities no mem- 
ber of society and the Church should shirk. 


The ‘“‘Salesianum’”’ on Bishop Muench 


No appreciation of the Bishop of Fargo, N. 
D., Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench, D.D., 
would be sufficient without reference to his de- 
votion to that difficult and important science, 
Sociology. Rev. Bernard H. Felsecker, B.A., 
properly devotes considerable space to ac- 
quainting the readers of the Salesianum with 
this particular phase of Bishop Muench’s broad 
interests. 

The very opportunities granted us in the 
course of years to cbserve Father Muench in 
action, as a member of the C. V. Committee for 
Social Action, Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee of the C. V., lecturer at Social Study 
Courses, Industrial Life Conferences, etc., 
tempt us to underscore Father Felsecker’s 
words: 


“Admirably qualified by special training, he posses- 
ses a keen insight into social and economic problems, 
while his extraordinary analytic mind enables him to 
offer solutions in harmony with the principles of a 
sound social philosophy. His writings on social ques- 
tions have appeared in many of the leading periodicals 
and newspapers. They are characterized by a modest 
restraint which does not fail to recognize the validity 
of an opponent’s argument. Never does he stoop to 
sophism, abuse or ridicule; never does he indulge in 
personalities; not the man but the man’s theories are 
the target of his attack.” 
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In proof of this, the author of these re- 
marks refers to the characteristic attitude 
adopted by Most Reverend Bishop Muench 
when, sometime earlier in the year, some of his 
statements regarding the monetary theories ex- 
pounded by Father Coughlin had been sensa- 
tionally exploited. Unhesitatingly he addressed 
a wire to the militant priest at Royal Oak, 
Michigan, assuring him: 

“T realize that on the question of money there is 
room for an honest difference of opinion. You have as 
much right to your opinion as I have to mine. Be 
assured that I appreciate your efforts in behalf of the 
laboring class. Please do not construe my opposition to 
your opinions as a personal attack.” 

Moreover, Bishop Muench did not conceal the 
Doctor of Social Science, awarded him by the 
Catholic University of Fribourg, in Switzer- 
land, magna cum laude, under a bushel. The 
appreciation published in the Salesianum de- 
clares in this respect: 

“Not only was his mind occupied with social ques- 
tions but his heart sought an outlet for the applica- 
tion of the principles he advocated. We may mention 
here his active participation in the work of the Cen- 
tral Verein, his wise counsels in behalf of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, his unflinching devotion to the 
cause of the sick and suffering as spiritual director of 
the Apostolate of Suffering, his zeal for the missions 
as evidenced by his spiritual directorship of the Mis- 
sionary Association of Catholic Women, his solicitude 
for needy seminarists.”’ 

Hence, the members of the C. V. and the N. 
C. W. U. hope and pray that the Lord may 
lengthen his years and bless his efforts. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF YOUTH 


Personal Sanctity as a Study Club Ideal 


It appears that the ideal of the Study Club is 
to be found in the formation of “saints, schol- 
ars and apostles.’’ Now this first positive pur- 
pose—to insure personal reform and sanctity— 
is too often misunderstood and, as a conse- 
quence, discarded. In treating of sanctity, 
however, we need not subscribe to that current 
notion which envisions the practice of the three 
counsels or the presence of unusual phenomena 
as requisites or even desirable accompaniments 
for all. Nor need we labor under the equally 
false concept which mistakes a pietistic emo- 
tionalism as personal sanctity. Rather, it is the 
purpose of the Study Club to promote that true 
Catholic character which is at once free from 
the opinions and practices of a pagan world 
and in a realistic union with the spirit and prac- 
tices of true Catholicity. In this respect, it is 
often said that, due to the many and strenuous 
solicitations to evil in current society, the mere 
keeping of the commandments entails a notable 
degree of sanctity. 


The Study Club cannot be conceived as a 
means merely for the acquirement of informa- 
tion on matters Catholic. In this narrow con- 
ception of its functions may lie a serious dan- 


ger. Information of mind without the forma- 
tion of character, in too many instances, has 
proved a boomerang. We need only witness the 
extant disparity between Catholic thought and 
Catholie practice to recognize the truth of this 
Tach 

Personal sanctification, rather, is both the 
beginning and the end of Study Club procedure. ~ 
For without it, study tends to remain barren, 
while only through it can the maximum know]l- 
edge of things Catholic be attained. The ex- 
ample of a St. Thomas Aquinas remains be- 
fore us. When asked the source of his remark- 
able knowledge, he silently pointed to the cru- 
cifix above his table. In a similar way, Study 
Club members, earnest in the pursuit of Cath- 
olic culture, will resort to prayer—that contact 
between the finite and the Infinite mind—if 
they would imbibe fully at the font of true 
knowledge. They will further employ the sac- 
ramental graces and be conscious of their real 
import. They will recognize the dignity which 
is theirs through Baptism in which they were 
made children of God and heirs to the kingdom 
of heaven. In the sacrament of Confirmation 
they will acknowledge their being enlisted in the 
army of Christ’s soldiers and being strength- 
ened for the ensuing battle. If they be sincere 
they will frequently sit at the feet of the Mas- 
ter-Teacher, inarticulately dispensing true wis- 
dom from behind the tabernacle doors. Nor can 
they neglect the frequent, if not daily, attend- 
ance at Mass, which is at once the supreme and 
most effective means at their command. And 
if they would attain that thorough conscious- 
ness of the truths by which we live and that 
supernatural viewpoint so essential to a truly 
Catholic character, they will live in close com- 
munion with the Source of all truth for the 
short time of an annual retreat. The various 
religious associations also, sodalities, charitable 
societies, etc., will enlist their efforts. While the 
frequent perusal of spiritual books and maga- 
zines will furnish the intellectual and moral 
stimulus which has placed many in the long line 
of the Church’s saints and scholars. 


A. H. CLEMENS 
* * * 


“Too Many B.A.’s’’—a Problem of Un- 
employment 


We have long feared, the Colleges and Uni- 
versities of our country might, in the end, prove 
breeding places of an intellectual proletariat. 
The depression has brought keen disappoint- 
ment to a large number of men and women who 
had anticipated an education would promote 
their economic and social interests. But it is 
not our people alone are faced with this prob- 
lem. The Examiner (Catholic), of Bombay, 
reports the Governor of the Province, Lord 
Barbourne, saying: 

“An unfortunate but most noticeable feature of pres- 
ent conditions is the number of unemployed B.A.’s. The 
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great bulk of these took their degrees with some idea 
that it would be easy thereafter to enter Government 
service. In the past, when B.A.’s were few, this was 
a reasonable hope. At the present day only a minute 
percentage can be so employed. As for industry, em- 
ployers would in most cases prefer men with practical 
CLAIMING soe e 

“I mention these facts to show the waste involved in 
turning out these unemployed. The parent who puts 
all his savings into his son’s education, wastes his 
money, the University wastes its energy and resources 
in teaching them, and Government wastes its grants. 
As you know, the man who has taken a University 
course in this country is usually unwilling to take up 
any but clerical work. Even Bachelors of Agriculture 
more often than not turn away from agriculture. 

“It is obvious too that when a B.A. is compelled by 
necessity to undertake work that is done equally weil 
by those with no University training, the time and 
Money spent on that training have been wasted. Thus 
the private money which might have been used for ap- 
prenticing a boy to a trade or starting him in agricul- 
ture, and the University and public funds which might 
have been used to better advantage are spent in a way 
which increases unemployment.” j 

To these remarks, Lord Barbourne added the further 
warning: “The plain fact is that it is waste of money 
to give University education to boys equipped with less 
intellectual ability than will ensure a reasonable chance 
of employment in an occupation demanding a graduate’s 
training. Let me therefore appeal to you to keep the 
standard of your entrance high. It is a hard thing to 
ask an institution to do anything which will reduce the 
numbers of its entrants, but the needs of the present 
day cry out for a remedy for this kind of unemploy- 


ment.” 
* * * 


The reasons why a Social Center is, under 
existing conditions, indispensible to a Catholic 
congregation, in fact an obligation incumbent 
on its members, are stressed in the chapter of 
the Souvenir of the Diamond Jubilee of St. 
Mary’s Parish, Oshkosh, Wis., recently ob- 
served: 

“Emotional, mental, and physical powers cannot be 
controlled without efforts and training. Youth must be 
supplied with an environment in which, during leisure 
time, it may exercise and develop a clean manly char- 
acter. Teaching is not sufficient. Opportunities for 
wholesome social recreational pastime must be included. 
Youth becomes a victim to temptations and opportuni- 
ties for immorality created for them by an older gen- 
eration. As members of the older generation, it is our 
obvious responsibility to provide wholesome recre- 
ational opportunities for youth. A parish fails in its 
responsibility, unless it provides such opportunities for 
social recreation and wholesome associations.” 

St. Mary’s Parish is said to have met the 
challenge of youth and to have provided, in its 
social center, ‘opportunities which meet ade- 
quately the needs of the youth of the parish for 
wholesome recreation. This unit of parish as- 
sets includes a gymnasium, auditorium and 
bowling alleys.” 

* * 

Eager to interest youth in the C. V. and the 
N. C. W. U., the Volksverein and the Women’s 
Union of Philadelphia arranged a meeting in 
St. Bonaventure Parish hall on December 11, 
with the Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., 
as the principal speaker. 


A goodly number of adults, young men and women 
responded to the invitation to attend the gathering and 


listened with rapt attention to the vigorous appeal of 
the speaker for understanding of and active coopera- 
tion with our Federations of men and women, particu- 
larly his arguments on the desirability of youth enroll- 
ing In our movement. Fr, Schagemann demonstrated 
the timeliness of our efforts by calling attention to our 
promotion of Catholic Action in various ways, but more 
specifically through Maternity Guilds, Credit Unions, 
Study Clubs, the Youth Movement. He had arranged 
for the distribution of Free Leaflets of the Central Bu- 
reau, and was supported in his appeals by Miss Irma 
Seelaus, President of the local Branch of the Union, 
Rev. H. J. Steinhagen, Spiritual Director of the Volks- 
verein, Rev. Wm. Hammeke, Spiritual Director of the 
local Branch of the C. W. U., and others. 


* * * 


The two speakers, privileged to address a 
representative gathering of priests and young 
men at Immaculate Conception Hall, Jefferson 
City, Mo., on the 18th of December, Rev. 
Bruemmer and Mr. Schulte, Elston, spoke to an 
appreciative audience on Co-operation, a sub- 
ject which is, it seems, drawing the attention of 
seriousminded people the country over. 


Our Free Leaflet by Rey. F. Basenach, S.J., on “Co- 
operation,” an excellent brief exposition of the so im- 
portant subject, is, let us add, available to all of our 
members. 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION CLUBS 


Purposeful Study Clubs 


The Study Club movement, we have in mind, 
is not intended to promote an intelligentsia, al- 
though that is probably what many Catholics 
think of when they consider the desirability and 
advisability of organizing a study group. In 
fact, an address on the subject of Study Clubs 
attended by us recently left us with the im- 
pression that, should the audience take the 
speaker at his word, the result would be a large 
number of “gab-clubs”. There is even the dan- 
ger that a Study Club may promote opinion- 
ated men and women, proud of what may be 
nothing more than a dangerous ‘“‘Halbbildung”’. 
A term, the meaning of which‘is not at all am- 
biguous, and which has been in common use, 
and well understood, among German-speaking 
people for a long time. They have another 
term even, indicating a danger which we do not 
seem to realize: ‘“Bildungsschwindel”’. The 
Catholic Study Club movement must avoid both 
dangers: a “counterfeit education” and the pro- 
motion of “intellectual spuriousness”’. 


The Women’s Study Clubs in Eastern Nova 
Scotia, influenced by the Extension Depart- 
ment, St. Francis Xavier University, Antigo- 
nish, evidently are avoiding these so serlous and 
dangerous pitfalls. According to the Extension 
Bulletin, issue of November 8th, there has been 
a revival of handicrafts in the section of the 
country just referred to, due to women’s Study 
Club work. Looms are finding their way back 
into many homes and artistic and durable 
homespun material is being made for their 
decoration and for clothing as in the days of 
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their ancestors. Home grown wool, which 
brings a very low price to the farmer, is now 
being converted into comfortable mattresses, 
quilts, blankets, and beautiful rugs, and the 
money formerly spent in buying these articles 
can be turned to other purposes. 

There is a possibility even, according to the 
same source, of the development of a home- 
crafts industry in Nova Scotia, owing to the de- 
mand from tourists for handweaving, hooked 
rugs, and knitted goods. ‘‘This calls for a care- 
ful study of color and design on the part of our 
women,” the report points out; also that, apart 
from the money thus saved, or earned, “handi- 
eraft work offers rural women scope for self- 
expression in a creative way in their leisure 
hours.” An important consideration education 
in our country has neglected under the influ- 
ence of liberalistic doctrines to consider suffici- 
ently. The mind is crammed with all kind of 
information one hesitates to call knowledge, 
while little is done to cultivate the faculties of 
the eye and the hands and the fingers. But, as 
the Extension Bulletin points out: ‘Someone 
has said that, apart from religion, there is no 
better road to contentment of soul than the de- 
sign and achievement of a good piece of craft 
work.” 

The rapid growth in the development of 
many types of cooperative enterprise through- 
out the seven Eastern counties of Nova Scotia 
—credit unions, cooperative stores and fac- 
tories, and so on—is likewise attributed to the 
work of the Study Clubs. They are referred to 
as “even now conferring many social and eco- 
nomic benefits that are reflecting themselves in 
our home and community lives.” In addition, 
the Extension Bulletin impresses on its readers 
—in this case the admonition is directed to 
women—“‘‘the duty to study the principles back 
of this movement and the difficulties which 
these cooperative organizations are facing so 
that they will receive our loyal and intelligent 
support. Lastly, women can help to remove 
much of the dishonesty and inefficiency in pub- 
lic affairs, about which we hear so much, if we 
study the larger national issues and exercise our 
vote intelligently.” 

Is it necessary to add: These remarks are not 
merely food for thought, they lend themselves 
to discussion. An evening may be spent profit- 
ably on the various questions that suggest 
themselves. 


The secretary of a local society, who has es- 
tablished rather close contact with the C. B., re- 
cently wrote us: 


“T have inaugurated a quarterly bulletin of my own, 
in which I report on the activities of our society, while 
I always include a number of short paragraphs taken 
from Central- Blatt and Social Justice. The bulletin is 
sent to every member of our society, and I know that 
I am reaching a more considerable part of our mem- 
ere than I could possibly hope to do at meetings 
on y. tees 


CREDIT UNION PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES 


A commendable course was adopted by the 
Banking Department of the State of Wisconsin 
when it advised credit unions to amend their 
by-laws with the intention of henceforth limit- 
ing dividends to six percent. There is, In fact, 
no warrant under present conditions for paying 
a higher dividend; in fact we are inclined to 
declare 7 and 8 percent usurious and not per- 
missible to Parish Credit Unions. 

While the Church permits the taking of in- 
terest in transactions such as those engaged in 
by a credit union, she demands that the inter- 
est should not exceed the prevailing rate, which 
at the present time is 4 to 6 percent. And why 
should a dividend derived solely from loans, 
extended to individuals in need, be permitted to 
exceed the prevailing rate of interest? 

Although the Wisconsin Banking Department 
is merely advising credit unions to adopt the 
interest rate referred to, let us hope that all 
Parish C. U.’s in the State may respond to the 
request promptly. 


* * 


One feature of the quarterly meetings of the 
Catholic Conference of Parish Credit Unions of 
Southeast Missouri, the system of reporting 
pursued by the participating organizations, is 
especially commendable. At roll call, an offi- 
cer of each affiliated organization walks to the 
chairman’s table, carrying a typewritten state- 
ment of the status of the Union in duplicate, de- 
posits one copy with the Secretary and reads 
from the other. Thus the members of the Con- 
ference, informed of the standing of the affili- 
ated groups, are granted an opportunity to dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest and aid in 
their solution. 

The groups at Benton, Cape Girardeau, Glennonville, 
Illmo, Kelso, New Hamburg, Oran, and Charleston, 
at the November meeting, conducted at Illmo, reported 
joint assets of $8,706,683. Considering the circum- 
stance that, with the exception of the union established 
in Hamburg, all these associations were organized i> 
1933, the results seem remarkable, especially in view 
of the hardships under which the residents of the par- 
ticular rural section of Missouri have labored. 


* * * 


The first Catholic Parish C. U. Conference 
outside of Missouri has now become a reality. 
In Milwaukee, due to the encouragement offered 
by the C. V., and personally by the present 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D., the Most Rev. A. J. 
Muench, the Conference idea was promulgated 
chiefly by Mr. August Springob. In conse- 
quence, November 29th representatives of the 
following Parish C. U.’s met for the purpose 
of establishing a P. C. U. Conference: 

St. Mary’s C. U., Burlington; St. Thomas C. U., Ke- 
nosha; St. Mary’s C. U., Oshkosh; and six Milwaukee 
associations, attached to Holy Redeemer, St. Anthony, 


St. Elizabeth, St. Francis, Holy Angels and St. Agnes 
parishes. 


Conducted under the auspices of St. Francis C. U., 
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the meeting determined to accept and foster the Con- 
ference idea. The gathering was the more remarkable 
for the fact that Mr. Charles G. Hyland, C. U. Organ- 
izer for the State Banking Commission, and Mr. Floyd 
Barber, of Kenosha, member of St. Thomas C. U. and 
of the State Board of the Wisconsin C. U. League, were 
in attendance, Mr. Barber particularly urging parish 
units to form their own group. The specific purposes 
of the Parish C. U. Conference, often explained in these 
columns, were outlined by Mr. Springob, and, according 
to Rs enthusiastically received by the partici- 
pants. 


The group propose to meet again in January 
to perfect the organization thus far approved 
in principle. It is probable they will operate 
under the working plan followed by the two 
Conferences functioning in Missouri. 


Newly Arrived Champions 


We are happy to register the arrival in the 
arena of an earnest and, so it seems, virile 
champion of the cause of Justice, Charity, and 
Right Order. We refer to India’s first Cath- 
olic magazine devoted to the discussion of social 
problems, The Social Order, published at Alla- 
mavad, U.P. 


_ While the editors of the new publication are appar- 
ently endeavoring at the present time to orientate 
themselves, the first two issues promise well for the 
future. It was not to be expected, however, that under 
the circumstances they should equal Pallas Athena who 
emerged completely armored from the head of Zeus. 
Rooted in Christian principles, the journal may, we 
hope, in the course of a few years develop a social pro- 
gram thoroughly adapted to the conditions of India. 

In our own country there has arisen The 
Christian Front, ‘fa magazine of social recon- 
struction,” published at East Orange, New Jer- 
sey. 

It is purposed to “defend the natural rights of man 
to live as becomes his nature....;” to work “for a re- 
construction of the social order in a Christian way,” 
with the will of “moving men in a direction intended 
to bring Society the greatest peace and harmony which 
men, enlightened and ennobled by Christ’s doctrines, 
and using the wisdom and experience of the past, may 
hope to achieve.” The Christian Front, moreover, “fav- 
ors only those gradualist reforms which indicate a defi- 
nite advance toward a Christian social order,” and, “it 
is opposed to any palliatives which would perpetuate 
the present unreasonable social system.” 

Such are a few of the nine declarations on the 
position the new publication intends to occupy. 


A Stimulus to the Study of Local 
Church History 


The Catholics of the Northwest, interested in 
historical research, have reason to be grateful 
to the group of priests who so courageously re- 
suscitated Acta et Dicta, published by the Cath- 
olic Historical Society of St. Paul, with the 
modest subtitle “A Collection of Historical 
Data regarding the Origin and Growth of the 
Catholic Church in the Province of St. Paul.” 

The restrictions indicated are wise, consider- 
ing existing circumstances. An historical so- 


ciety should, at the present time, before all 
strain every effort to collect and interpret avail- 
able historical material of a local nature, much 
of which, lacking their intelligent care, other- 
wise would be lost or remain unintelligible to 
future generations. Labors of this nature de- 
mand of the individuals devoting themselves to 
such efforts a degree of modesty which is rare 
in our times. But the historians of the future 
will thank those, to whose unselfish devotion 
they may find themselves indebted for the 
knowledge of our times to be derived from just 
such journals as Acta et Dicta. 


Several contributions, contained in the last issue, No. 
1, Vol. VII, appeal to us in a special manner: the de- 
scription of Minnesota Territory, in 1855, translated 
from the book on “Die Indianer in Nordamerika, etc.” 
by the Missionary Father, Fr. Pierz, published by Franz 
Saler of St. Louis, an appeal addressed to Germans in 
the large cities of the country, or dissatisfied with 
reason on the land somewhere else, to settle in the state 
chosen by Pierz for his abode. The second article referred 
to, occasioned by the silver jubilee of the Catholic City 
Federation of St. Paul, which occurred last year, re- 
lates the story of this organization. And a very at- 
tractive relation of well-directed efforts it is, Mr. 
Joseph Matt has written. 


Necrology 


The C. V. is fortunate indeed in having, in 
addition to those members of the clergy who 
frequently attend its annual conventions and 
those of the State Branches, a group of priests 
of sterling character and substantial achieve- 
ment, who quietly lend, in their own parishes 
and indirectly in a wider sphere, the weight of 
their personality to our cause. 


Such a priest was the late Msgr. Nicholas F. X. 
Schneider, pastor of St. Mary’s congregation in Meri- 
den, Conn. Never an outstanding figure at our national 
conventions, perhaps even a rare participant, he never- 
theless granted the State Branch of the C. V., of which 
he was for a number of years Moderator, and the N. C. 
W. U. of Connecticut his influential support. 

Msgr. Schneider died November 16th, aged 76 years, 
having celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination 
last June. Of his fifty years in the priesthood Msgr. 
Schneider spent 5 as assistant priest at St. Mary’s par- 
ish, New Britain, 11 as pastor. of St. Peter’s parish in 
the same city, and 34 as pastor of St. Mary’s in Meri- 
den. According to reports, he seems to have been one 
of the old school of German priests, to whom the paro- 
chial school and a network of substantial societies of 
men and women within the parish were of great im- 
portance. At his obsequies—the Most Rev. F. : 
McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, celebrated the pontifical 
requiem—the numerous parish societies provided the 
pall bearers, one of the honorary members of this group 
being Mr. Wm. H. Siefen, of New Haven, member of 
the Board of Trustees of the C. C. V. 


We have 320 boys and girls at the Mission 
and more to come. The Indians are very poor 
this year, so they are eager to put their children 
in school in order that they may be kept warm 
and fed. The clothing that you sent is being 
worn. It came just at the right time. 


D. B. MCNAMARA, S.J. 
Holy Rosary Mission, S. D. . 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Christmas at St. Elizabeth Settlement 


This year’s celebration of Christmas at St. 
Elizabeth Settlement was the twenty-first con- 
ducted in that institution, indicating the recent 
rounding out of twenty years and several 


months of service. Participation in the celebra- ~ 


tion, conducted for the Nursery wards and 
their parents on December 22, was more nu- 
merous than on any previous similar occasion. 
The Nursery children presented a program including 
a brief Christmas play, in two scenes, songs and recita- 
tions, and received gifts contributed by the St. Louis 
City and County District League of the Cath. Women’s 
Union of Mo., the Young Women’s Section of this or- 
ganization, the Mission Circle of the Little Flower of 
N. Y. C., and the Switzer Candy Company of St. Louis. 
It is worthy of note that the middies and skirts pre- 
sented the girls were the gifts of the young ladies’ 
group of the St. Louis League, who also gave the toys, 
the senior group providing the tree, fruit, and other 
ifts. 
: Rey. Victor Suren, Spiritual Director of the Y. L. 
group, and Mr. Brockland, of the C. B., addressed the 
gathering. Rev. J. Stevens, pastor of SS. Peter and 
Paul, in which parish the Settlement operates, and Mr. 
E. A. Winkelmann, President of the Cath. Union of Mo., 
were among the guests. 


A Branch Moderator on the C. V. 


Over a number of years the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the C. V. has issued to affiliated so- 
cieties a Quarterly Letter. The recent, Decem- 
ber, issue appeals to all members to attune their 
lives and efforts to the message of Holy Night: 
“Glory be to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” Continuing, the 
author of the communication, Rev. Edwin P. 
Fussenegger, Spiritual Adviser of the Branch, 
demonstrates to what extent the ideals of the 
C. V. have been those necessary to the attain- 
ment of such peace. 

Space forbids to quote more extensively the 
writer’s remarks; but we cannot refrain from 
reproducing Father Fussenegger’s admonition 
that the heritage of the C. V. imposes upon its 
members the “obligation of continuing the 
work of our fathers and of holding fast to 
their traditions.” “We cannot thrive on the 
glories of the past,” the writer states; ‘we can- 
not advance by vain boasting; we may not rest 
complacently upon the achievement of others; 
we thrive not upon compliments. The pen that 
has written the history of the C. V. has not yet 
been laid upon the tray; but that it may con- 
tinue to write, we must appreciate the C. V., 
and we must work in it and with it and for it.” 

Turning to the State Branch, Father Fussenegger de- 
clares: “Wherever the C. V. actively exists in our Com- 
monwealth, the locality is better, we believe, for its ex- 
istence. Let our endeavor be, however, to widen the 
scope of the society’s influence, to make it better known, 
and to render it more effective in the absorbing work 
of Catholic Action.” Among other means necessary to 
bring this about, he points to these: the securing of a 


larger number of individual members and affiliation of 
more societies. The Letter furthermore advises: 


“Discussion of the’ resolutions of the State 
and of the National Conventions should be 
made a part of the regular business of every 
society meeting; a single resolution should be 
read and explained, and the men should be 
urged to act upon the subject matter of the 
resolution. In this manner, the fruit of the 
conventions will be conveyed to the majority of 
the members, and Catholic thought will be 
crystallized into Catholic Action.” 


Compile Our Own Statistics 


It is commendable the Corresponding and Fi- 
nancial Secretary of our Wisconsin Branch, Mr. 
John A. Roehl, should have included in the Of- 
ficial Report of the organization’s twenty-fourth 
convention, conducted at La Crosse in August, 
a recapitulation of the results of the activities 
of affiliated societies, to the extent possible of 
expression in figures. 

The 50 societies constituting the Branch disbursed, 
during the biennial period covered, $52,559.97 to mem- 
bers afflicted by illness and $27,522.25 to the heirs of 
deceased members. Total assets of all societies reached 
$485,103.98 on July 20, 1935. 

We point to these figures largely with the in- 
tention of encouraging the officers of all State 
Branches to collect and publish information of 
this nature. The C. V. on its part should re- 
turn to the former custom of including in its 
annual report a statistical abstract covering the 
disbursements of moneys by all affiliated socie- 
ties, including donations to churches, schools, 
the Missions, and other charitable endeavors. 


Branch and League Activities 


Both Spiritual Advisers and officers of the 
Branches of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. are em- 
phasizing to a greater degree than ever before 
the obligation of members to obtain to a thor- 
ough knowledge of those vital questions to 
which the conventions of the C. V. and its 
Branches devote their Resolutions. 


Thus among others Mr. Charles T. Trott, President, 
N. Y. State Branch, seeks to impress on the readers of 
the Quarterly Bulletin of his organization, the oppor- 
tunities for serious study and discussion the resolu- 
tions of the State Branch as well as those of the par- 
ent organization grant them. There are 16 of the form- 
er, and their timeliness is such that no man may de- 
clare discussion of the propounded questions super- 
fluous. a Uae 


Pursuing its aim to establish at least two ad- 
ditional District Leagues in the Cath. Union of 
Mo., the Organization Committee of this Fed- 
eration arranged a meeting at Linn, Osage Co., 
on December 1. The Rev. A. T. Strauss, St. 
Charles, Mr. Frank Scheffer, Chairman of the 
Committee, Rev. Wm. Fischer, Linn, a devoted 
friend of the Union, Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, 
President of the Union, Mr. Cyril -Furrer, Secy. 
of the Committee, and Mr. Russell Boudreau, 
all of St. Louis, addressed the well attended 
gathering. 
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Although the chief purpose of the meeting was not 
accomplished, the ground was prepared for the affili- 
ation of some societies with the Cath. Union. Moreover, 
prospects are not unfavorable to the organization of a 
Catholic Day for Osage, Cole and Maries Counties, com- 
prising the district in question and where the League 
of the Young Men’s and Women’s Union operate suc- 
cessfully. The Committee on Organization promptly 
followed up the oral appeal by a letter addressed to the 
pastors of the communities interested. 


eo hee 


The Volksverein of Philadelphia does not at- 
tempt to conduct monthly meetings: instead 
quarterly “Massenversammlungen’’, which usu- 
ally attract at least several hundred men and 
women, are arranged. It is, incidentally, inter- 
esting to observe that this group ordinarily sees 
to it that one of the principal addresses be 
delivered in German. Commonly also, the Cath. 
Women’s Union of the city cooperate with the 
men’s organization in preparing for the meet- 
ings. 

Conducted in the hall of the parish of Our Lady, Help 
of Christians, November 24th, the latest meeting pro- 
vided occasion for addresses by Miss Regina Clark, At- 
torney-at-Law, on the influence Catholic women are able 
to exert in public life, and by the Rev. Wm. F. Ham- 
meke, Spiritual Director of the Women’s Union, who 
spoke in German, on “Respect for Civil and Religious 
Authority.” Rev. H. J. Steinhagen, Spiritual Director 
of the men’s federation, Rev. John C. Vitt, pastor of 
the local congregation, and several officers of the Volks- 
verein delivered brief talks. 


* * * 


It is indicative of the interest in their Fed- © 


eration and Catholic Action that 120 members 
of the Allegheny County District (Pittsburgh) 
participated in the recent quarterly meeting of 
the organization, conducted in St. George par- 
ish hall. The several committees reported they 
had carried on the activities assigned to them 
in a diligent and conscientious manner. 

Due to the appointment of the Rev. Fr. Edwin P. 
Fussenegger, Spiritual Director, to the pastorate at 
Beaver Falls, the organization requested the Rev. Fran- 
cis C. Streiff, assistant to the pastor of St. George con- 
gregation, to serve as Moderator. 


co % ** 


The study course inaugurated by the City 
Federation of St. Paul—the group has returned 
to its original program of conducting its month- 
ly meetings as social study gatherings—con- 
tinues without cessation of interest. 

At the November meeting the Rev. Virgil Michel, O. 
S.B., of St. John’s University, Collegeville, lectured on 
Private Property; at the December gathering, on Wages 
and Labor. The discussions, according to reports, are 
animated and result in the imparting of information 
that could not be gained in any other way. 


Domestic Prelates in Texas Invested 


Representatives of the men’s and women’s 
Branches of the C. V. in Texas were present at 
the investiture of several priests, active in our 
‘movement, as Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 


ness. 


At a celebration arranged to honor the Rt. Rev. Mser. 
Peter Schnetzer, San Antonio, Spiritual Director of the 
State Branch of the N. C. W. U., Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, 
President of the C. V. Branch, and Mrs. Laura Sutter, 
President of the Women’s Union, offered the best wishes 
of their organizations. Mr. Pfeiffer, and other officers, 
likewise congratulated Msgr. J. Robling, pastor at New 
Braunfels, while Rey. J. Lenzen, Schulenburg, and Mr. 
F. Stehling, Fredericksburg, offered the felicitations of 
our members at the celebration arranged for Msgr. A. 
Heckmann, pastor at Fredericksburg. . 


Visitors 


Recent visitors to the Bureau were the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Otto H. Schuermann, one-time chan- 
cellor of the Archdiocese of Tegucigalpa in 
Spanish Honduras, the Rev. James A. Byrnes, 
B.Ph., of St. Paul, Minn., and the V. Rev. Wm. 
T. Mulloy, of Grafton, North Dakota. 


Msgr. Schuermann, an occasional visitor to the Bu- 
reau, is temporarily Administrator of the Archdiocese 
of Tegucigalpa. Fr. Byrnes, attached to the Archdio- 
cesan Seminary at St. Paul, is Superintendent of Edu- 
cation of the Archdiocese, and National Secretary of 
the Cath. Rural Life Conference. Dean Mulloy is the 
President of the Catholic Rural Life Conference of the 
Diocese of Fargo. Both Fr. Byrnes and Fr. Mulloy 
offered to become Sustaining Members of the C. V. on 
their visit. 


Miscellany 


On the occasion, November 17th, of the an- 
nual commemoration of the founding of Holy 
Trinity Society at La Crosse, Wis., 77 new mem- 
bers were inducted into the organization. 


This is a remarkable record and proof that the old- 
time Benevolent Society—of the type that organized the 
C. V. in 1855—need not die of irremediable obso- 


lescence. 


Just to what extent are our brochures and 
free leaflets useful and appreciated? Here is a 
case in point. A junior in an Eastern college 
writes us: 

“JT have been asked to write a thesis on Sterilization, 
and since I have read in Father Murray’s ‘Introductory 
Sociology’ that you have published a pamphlet on ‘Ster- 
ilization by Law,’ by the Rt. Rev. A. J. Muench, I 
would be greatly obliged to you for sending it to me, 
together with any other of your publications on the 
same subject.” 

We were able to add the excellent free leaf- 
let by Dr. C. McSweeney, “The Case Against 
Sterilization of Mental Defectives.”’ 


From a member in Wisconsin: ‘I wish to 
acknowledge with thanks your very helpful let- 
ter of recent date containing information on 
Parish Credit Union Conferences, and the draft 
of the working program which constitutes the 
basis of your local organization. I marvel in- 
deed at the attention you are giving to details, 
considering the important contributions you are 
constantly making to Catholic Action by bring- 
ing Christian principles to bear upon the solu- 
tion of our social problems through your ar- 
ticles and lectures.”’ 
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According to information addressed to us by 
the secretary, Mr. Chr. H. Bavelaar, at Aruba, 
Dutch West Indies, the local Seamen’s Club is 
demonstrating its usefulness. While the “Zee- 
manshuis” was frequented by 161 seamen dur- 
ing the first three months of 1934, the number 
of visitors for the same period of the present 
year was 394. We are told that many of the 
seamen are Americans, sailing in tank-ships. 

Mr. Bavelaar has asked us for magazines and books 
for the library of St. Nicholas Seamen’s Club; while we 
consign to him a package of magazines quite regularly, 
we have not as yet been able to furnish many books. 
These need not necessarily be Catholic. Volumes of 


travel and adventure, and also clean novels would be 
most welcome. 


We are from time to time told that the pages 
of Central Blatt and Social Justice printed in 
the German language are detrimental to our 
publication. Strange to relate, a number of 
labor papers devote considerable space to in- 
formation printed in a language other than the 
English. Thus, for instance, each issue of The 
Railroad Trainman, certainly an _ influential 
labor monthly, contains “Nos Pages Fran- 
caises.”’ 

Moreover, we learn from the December issue, 1935, 
of the publication they are an innovation. Introduced 
with the November number, French-Canadian members 
of the Brotherhood were not slow to acknowledge the 
“agreeable surprise,” considered a compliment to their 
group. “You merit on the part of all of my compatri- 


ots,’ writes a member from Quebec, “the warmest 
thanks.” 


Response to our offer of Free Leaflets to the 
1054 Societies constituting the C. V., issued De- 
cember 9, has thus far met with rather meager 
results. Two Leaflets, one English, one Ger- 
man, were offered, but by December 23 only 19 
Secretaries had been heard from. Of course, 
numerous Societies have not been in session 
during the interval mentioned; nevertheless, 
the number could well have been considerably 
larger. 

As of the date mentioned, we had but one request 
each from the States of California, Illinois, Kansas and 
Oregon, 2 each from New York, Pennsylvania, Texas 
and Oregon, 3 from Minnesota and 4 from Missouri. 
The total of leaflets forwarded to secretaries amounted 
to 8775 covies of “Some Fallacies of Modern Educa- 


tion” and 636 of the German folder “Die Erziehung der 
Kinder... .” 


There is an account on our books, “Catholic 
Literature Distribution,” to which are charged 
Catholic books and brochures forwarded by the 
Bureau to missionaries, institutions in Mission 
countries, and individuals at home and abroad 
unable to provide for themselves such reading 
matter. What Bro. Bernardine, Principal, St. 
Teresa Training College, Uganda, Africa, 
writes, indicates both the nature and value of 
this service: 

“I have in hand your kind letter, telling me that you 


are willing to provide me with Catholic literature, es- 
pecially books on spiritual conferences and: meditation. 


You cannot imagine the service you render me and my 
missionaries. Here we are engaged in the work of teach- 
ing young men and religious (Natives, by the way. Ed. 
S. J. ); so we need many good books; but our great 
poverty does not allow us to buy even the most needed 
ones. It is an invaluable help that you afford us so 
generously.” 


The recommendation to read and study the 
Old and New Testament, addressed to its mem- 
bers by St. Joseph’s State League of Indiana, 
has recalled to our mind certain statements con- 
tained in a letter Rev. H. J. Heuser, founder of 
the Ecclesiastical Review, wrote to us not so 
long before his demise. Having referred to his 
volume, “From Tarsus to Rome,” the distin- 
guished theologian continues: 


“T am indeed anxious to aid in a more popular study 
of the Sacred Scriptures among our Catholic reading 
and teaching public, for there is a tendency even among 
supposed educational leaders to substitute modern ideals 
for the unchangeable standard of Christ’s truth, and this 
under the pretext that the ‘progress’, so called, demands 
a changed attitude of priesthood teaching and of wom- 
anly virtue, lowering manhood among us.” 


The fears expressed by Father Heuser dis- 
turb the minds of not a few serious priests and 
laymen at the present time. 


Book Notes 


Received for Review 


Mourret, Rev. F., S.S., A History of the Catholic 


Church. Vol. II. Transl. by Rev. N. Thomp- 
son, S.T.D. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis 
1935. Cloth, 700 p. Price $4. 

The Jews in Nazi Germany. A Handbook of Facts pre- 
pared by the American Jewish Committee, 
N. Y. 1935. paca iT p.” Price 60) cts: 

Dorrance, W. A., A.M., The Survival of French in the 

Old District of Sainte Genevieve. The Uni- 

versity of Missouri Studies, Vol. X., No. 2, 

Columbia, Mo. April 1, 1935. p. ¢. +135 p: 

Price $1.25. 

Dr. Anton, Das Recht der katholischen 

Kirche. Herder & Co., Freiburg i. Br. and 

St. Louis, 1985. Cloth, 582 p. Price $2.25. 

Groeber, Dr. Conrad, Christus und die Frau. Herder 

Co., Freiburg i. Br. and St. Louis, 1935. 
prc. 60) paeerice: 20rcts: 

Riedel, Karlheinz, S.J., Der Gottesstreiter Michael Pro. 
Herder & Co., Freiburg i. Br. and St. Louis, 
1935. Cloth, 280 p. Price $1. 

Dehen, Dr. Peter, Sinn und Ende der Arbeitslosigkeit. 
Herder & Co., Freiburg i. Br. and St. Louis, 
1935. p.c. 1380 p. Price 75 cts. 

Becker, Michel, Der Trommler Gottes: Ein Kolping- 
Roman. Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, Pa- 
derborn. 2. Aufl., 1934. 288 p. Cloth, M. 

: 4.20; p..c.,; M. 3:50: , 

Duthoit, M. Eugene, L’Organisation corporative. L’Ecole 
Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1935. p.c. 32 
p> Pricemiprets: 

Archambault, R. P., S.J., La Menace communiste au 
Canada. L’Kcole Sociale Populaire, Mon- 
treal, 1934. p.c. 62 p. Price 25 cts. 


A growing Provincialism, or is it National- 
ism, inclines not a few American Catholics to- 
wards something akin to dislike for transla- 
tions from foreign languages. On the other 
hand one of the leading London firms of pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to declare on the back 


Retzbach, 
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of the title-page of Eli F. Heckscher’s impor- 
tant work on Mercantilism that it had been first 
published in Swedish in 1931, and that the Eng- 
lish translation was “prepared from the Ger- 
man edition and revised by the author.” 


Let us add that no student of the history of 
economic theory and practice may neglect this 
work, the value of which is all the greater at 
the present time because Mercantilism is not 
as dead as 1t may seem to those unacquainted 
with this economic system. Among other con- 
clusions, arrived at by Heckscher is this one: 
“Great power for the State, the perpetual and 
fruitless goal of mercantilistic endeavor, was 
translated into fact in the nineteenth century.” 
At present it seems as if the twentieth century 
were destined to complete this task! 


Der Grosse Herder. Vol. xii. Freiburg and St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Co. Pr. $9.50. 

Not inappropriately the completion of the 
Grosse Herder may be called an event. It cer- 
tainly will both arouse keen interest and cause 
profound satisfaction among those who are 
anxious to have access to the treasures of 
human culture accumulated in this work and 
use them for the practical needs of life; for it 
should be distinctly understood that this vast 
arsenal of human lore in no way resembles a 
museum which merely houses curious bits of 
information but much rather takes on the char- 
acter of a school of life in which vibrant and 
dynamic knowledge is imparted to the reader. 
The point has been stressed before that this 
new type of reference work is not intended only 
for the armchair philosopher but even more for 
the man of affairs in whatever walk of life he 
may be engaged. The statesman, the politician, 
the educator, the social reformer, the home 
maker, the farmer can all draw on its reserves 
and find what they require for greater effici- 
ency and success in their respective fields. This 
practical applicability, however, does not im- 
pair the theoretical reliability and _ scientific 
thoroughness of the encyclopedia. It has 
achieved popularity without forfeiting scholar- 
liness. 

The presentation of the sum total of human 
knowledge could not be accomplished without 
the exercise of judicious selection, which care- 
fully discriminates between the important and 
the less important, the vital and the insignifi- 
cant, allotting to each the attention to which it 
is entitled. In this respect the editors, guided 
by a fine sense of proportion, have succeeded in 
producing a symmetrically rounded, evenly bal- 
anced and organically interrelated whole. Ex- 
ternally the relative value of the separate items 
is properly emphasized by certain devices for 
which the publishers of the work may claim 
originality. The illustrative material, though 
rich and abundant, is subordinated to the text 
and has the purpose of supplementing verbal 

explanation where the word is inadequate. 


ior the Catholic reader the decisive matter 
is the basic orientation of the work. There are 
few works of reference which he can approach 
with confidence when topics pertaining to re- 
ligion, history, education, sociology, morality 
and even science are concerned. In this case he 
may be perfectly at ease, since the work is per- 
vaded throughout by the Catholic spirit. It 
need not be remarked that this outspokenly 
Catholic character does not imply narrowness 
of any kind but on the contrary is identical 
with generous hospitality to everything that 
can establish itself as true. 


Editors, contributors and publishers have 
every reason to be proud of the work to which 
they have given their best. The public will 
naturally be thankful for the splendid gift and 
ought to show practical appreciation by help- 
ing to make the monumental enterprise a true 
success. In doing so they advance the cause of 
genuine Christian culture, which has no great- 
er enemy than the apathy and indifference of 
the many who cannot prevail on themselves to 
make a slight sacrifice for the sake of the high- 
er spiritual values of life. Cherie 


Felix, Rev. Richard, O.S.B., The Apostles’ Creed. Pilot 
Grove, Mo. 1935. Pp. 184. $1.00. 

This book would be best introduced as a 
brief, but splendid, exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed. The subject matter was first presented 
in a series of radio addresses entitled “‘Friendly 
Chats with a Country Pastor on some Funda- 
mentals of the Christian Creed.” 


At the present, when religious questions are 
so keenly discussed, it is all-important to have 
an exact knowledge of the truths of our Holy 
Faith. The little volume of Fr. Felix affords 
the reader the means of making a serious, pre- 
cise and common-sense study of the Christian 
Religion. The calumnies against the Catholic 
Church set afloat centuries ago are still going 
the rounds of gossip to-day. A Catholic who 
reads this book will certainly acquire a deeper 
esteem and love for his Faith, and will be able 
to set forth the claims of the Catholic Religion 
correctly and with a sufficient measure of com- 
pleteness. 


One of the chief merits of the book is the fact 
that it gathers into one volume a wealth of 
material otherwise available only in a number 
of handbooks of the Christian Religion. An- 
other valuable feature of the work is the brief 
review of the main questions raised in connec- 
tion with the fundamental facts of Faith, ques- 
tions that many an interested non-Catholic will 
ask. The answers are always to the point. This 
book on the Apostles’ Creed can be truly styled 
A Theology for the People, and we feel it can 
be placed in the hands of non-Catholics to ex- 
cellent advantage. 


MARK STIER, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 
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CGentral-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. des CGsViss 
Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kapital und Arbeit im Lichte 
des Christentums. 
I. 


Unserer Absicht entsprechend, nicht nur eine ka- 
tholische sozialpolitische Richtung zu Wort kommen zu 
lassen, erbaten wir uns seinerzeit von Hrn. Universi- 
tatsprofessor Dr. Ludwig Ruland, weiland Rektor der 
Universitat Wiirzburg, die Erlaubnis, seine auf dem 
Katholikentag zu Hannover gehaltene Rede tiber “Kapi- 
tal und Arbeit im Lichte des Christentums” im “Central- 
Blatt” abdrucken zu dtirfen. Hr. Professor Dr. Ruland 
stellte uns darauf seine Abhandlung zu Verfiigung. 
Umstande mancherlei Art verzogerten die Verdffent- 
lichung; die herrschende Verwirrung der Geister in un- 
serem Lande liess uns jedoch nun zu dem Manuskripte 
greifen. Die Ausftihrungen des Hrn. Professor Dr. Ru- 
land mégen zur Klarung der Ansichten tiber Kapital und 
Arbeit beitragen und als Gegenmittel dienen gegen 
manche selbst auf katholischer Seite ausgesprochenen 
radikalen Ansichten, denen man als Mantelchen Stellen 
aus einer papstlichen Enzyklika umhangt. Auch dies 
sei jedoch erwadhnt: wir stimmen nicht im allen mit 
Professor Ruland tiberein. 

F Wenn ich dem ehrenvollen Rufe gefolgt bin, 
liber das Thema ‘Kapital und Arbeit im Lichte 
des Christentums” zu Ihnen zu sprechen, bin 
ich mir der Schwierigkeiten wohl bewusst, die 
ich damit auf mich genommen habe. Handelt 
es sich doch um eine Frage, iiber die einerseits 
von namhaften Gelehrten der Volkswirtschaft 
umfangreiche Studien angestellt und grosse 
Biicher geschrieben wurden, so dass man fast 
daran verzweifeln moéchte, noch etwas neues 
dariiber sagen zu konnen, und um eine Frage, 
die andrerseits so schwer zu lésen ist und doch 
so dringend der Lésung bedarf, dass man nur 
mit Zagen und Bangen an den Versuch heran- 
gehen kann, mit den eigenen schwachen Krif- 
ten etwas zu ihrer Loésung beizutragen. Wenn 
ich dennoch im Vertrauen auf Gottes Hilfe und 
Thre giitige Nachsicht diesen Versuch unter- 
nehme, so bin ich mir dabei wohl bewusst, dass 
ich nicht durchweg neues und bisher unbekann- 
tes zu bieten vermag. Aber gar oft ist es niitz- 
lich, ja notwendig, auch alte, wohlbekannte 
Wahrheiten an rechter Stelle erneut zu_beto- 
nen. Ich weiss auch gar wohl, dass ich den 
Stein der Weisen nicht gefunden habe und nicht 
in der Lage bin, eine endgiiltige, glatte Lésung 


aller Schwierigkeiten zu bieten. Aber oftmals 
kommt man der Loésung schon dadurch naher, 
dass man sich aller Schwierigkeiten klar be- 
wusst wird und wenigstens die Grundrichtung 
festlegt, in der die Wege zur Losung gesucht 
werden miissen. Wenn Ihnen meine Darlegun- 
gen etwas niichtern vorkommen sollten, so bitte 
ich Sie, zu bedenken, dass ich diese Niichtern- 
heit absichtlich anstrebe, denn bei der Schwie- 
rigkeit und Wichtigkeit unserer Frage hielte 
ich es geradezu fiir ein Verbrechen, in der kur- 
zen Zeit, die uns zur Verfiigung steht, statt 
klarer Gedanken Ihnen leere Redensarten vor- 
zusetzen und nach billigen Redeeffekten zu 
haschen. 

Wir sprechen zuerst von der Arbeit, dann 
vom Kapital, sodann von dem gegenseitigen 
Verhiltnis zu einander, wie es geworden ist und 
zur Zeit besteht, sodann von der katholischen 
Auffassung und Lehre tiber das Wirtschaftsle- 
ben und von den Auswegen und Rettungswe- 
gen, die sich im Lichte der katholischen Lebens- 
auffassung fiir die Schwierigkeiten unserer Zeit 
ergeben. 

Auf den allereinfachsten und untersten Stu- 
fen der menschlichen Kultur besorgte ein 
Mensch bezw. die Mitglieder einer Familie 
oder Sippe alle die Arbeiten, welche notig wa- 
ren, um das Dasein zu erhalten. Arbeit hat es 
also gegeben, so lange die Menschheit besteht, 
und die Moéglichkeit zu arbeiten ist ein wesent- 
licher Bestandteil der vom Schopfer gerade dem 
Menschen verliehenen Ausriistung und Befahi- 
gung. Die Arbeit des Menschen ist etwas an- 
deres als die rein physikalisch-mechanische Ar- 
beit, etwa wie das fallende Wasser den Stein 
aushohlt, sie ist auch etwas anderes als die in- 
stinktiv zwangmiassige Arbeit — etwa der 
Ameise oder Biene — die menschliche Arbeit — 
ist eine personliche Betatigung und Leistung 
und wird als persénliche Betaétigung und Lei- 
stung vom Menschen empfunden und ist un- 
trennbar von der Personlichkeit. Die ganze 
Personlichkeit gibt sich hin und gibt sich aus 
in der Arbeit und pragt ihr den Stempel der ei- 
genen Art auf. Das ist eine wichtige Grund- 
wahrheit, die auch in den entwickeltsten Kul- 
turverhaltnissen bei der Einschatzung und Ent- 
lohnung der Arbeit nicht vergessen werden 
darf. Die Arbeit wird vom Menschen oftmals 
als harte Notwendigkeit, als Last und Opfer 
empfunden, aber sie ist zugleich auch sein Stolz, 
seine Ehre und Freude. Der Schépfer hat es so 
eingerichtet, dass die Erkenntnis, die Ursache 
von etwas zu sein, im Menschen Freude auslist. 
Das Kind geniesst diese Freude am Ursache- 
sein im Spiel, der Erwachsene im Ernste der 
Arbeit. 

Wenn die Arbeit den Zweck verfolgt, den 
Menschen regelmassig und fortlaufend mit den 
notwendigen materiellen Giitern zu versorgen, 
die zur Befriedigung der jeweils von ihm ge- 
fiihlten und geforderten Lebensbediirfnisse die- 
nen, so sprechen wir von wirtschaftli- 
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cher Arbeit. Gar bald hat die Menschheit in 
ihrer Kulturentwicklung herausgefunden, dass 
es vorteilhafter ist, wenn nicht jeder dasselbe 
schafft, sondern jeder etwas anderes nach Ge- 
schick und Lust. Wir nennen das den Grund- 
satz der Arbeitsteilung. Durch diese Arbeits- 
teilung kann schon erreicht werden, dass nach 
der eigenen, inneren Schatzung der Arbeiten- 
den bei grésstméglicher Annehmlichkeit das 
Mindestmass an Last und Pein der Arbeit em- 
pfunden wird. Die Vernunft des Menschen for- 
derte und fand aber noch weitere Fortschritte. 
Sie verlangte, dass auch der Arbeitserfol g 
das Mass der eingesetzten Krafte iibersteige. 
Das liess sich erreichen indem man die nach 
dem Grundsatz der Arbeitsteilung méglichst 
Spezialisierten Arbeitskrafte planmissig zu ge- 
meinsamen Zielen wieder vereinigte. Wir nen- 
nen das die Wirtschaftlichkeit der Arbeit, und 
auf diesem Grundprinzip der planmissigen 
Wiedervereinigung moglichst  spezialisierter 
Hinzelnleistungen beruht unser ganzes neuzeit- 
liches Wirtschaftssystem. 

Doch wo Licht ist, da ist auch Schatten, und 
alle Vorteile lassen sich nicht gleichzeitig ge- 
winnen. In dem Masse, als man darnach streb- 
te, den Arbeitserfolg zu vergréssern, musste 
notwendig die Annehmlichkeit und Freude ab- 
nehmen und die Last und Miihe der Arbeit wie- 
der scharfer hervortreten. Das Altertum hat 
diese Frage mit brutaler Gewalt gelést, indem 
es einem zahlenmassig groésseren Teile der Men- 
schen das Joch der Arbeit in seiner ganzen, 
freudenlosen, driickenden Schwere auflegte in 
der Sklaverei, die man im Laufe der Jahrhun- 
derte so sehr als eine Schicksalsnotwendigkeit 
anzusehen sich gewohnte, dass selbst die edel- 
sten Geister die Frage der Sklaverei gar nicht 
als ein der Priifung zu unterziehendes Problem 
empfanden. Ja selbst die dem Aristoteles nach- 
gebildete Philosophie des Mittelalters hielt noch 
an der Sklaverei als Naturnotwendigkeit fest. 
Wir vermoégen diesen Standpunkt heute nicht 
mehr zu teilen, uns gelten alle Menschen als 
grundsatzlich frei und gleichberechtigt. Eben 
deswegen konnen und diirfen wir uns nicht da- 
mit abfinden, dass ein grosser Teil unserer Be- 
volkerung in einem freudelosen Zustande harte 
Arbeitsfron verrichtete und von den Bildungs- 
und Genussgiitern des Lebens mehr oder weni- 
ger ausgeschlossen bleibe. Doch bevor wir uns 
diesen Schwierigkeiten zuwenden, miissen wir 
das neuzeitliche Wirtschaftsleben zu verstehen 
suchen und daher zuerst unsere Aufmerksam- 
keit dem Begriffe des Kapitals zuwenden. 

Wenn wir heute das Wort Kapital ausspre- 
chen, denkt jeder Mensch nur an Geld, obwohl 
das eigentlich nicht richtig ist. Denn Geld 
selbst vermag im Wirtschaftsprozess gar nichts 
auszurichten. Nur dadurch, dass alle Sachwer- 
te damit erworben werden konnen, hat es seine 
ungeheure Macht und Bedeutung. Aber eben 
deswegen begehen wir keinen Fehler, wenn wir 
uns unter Kapital eine Geldsumme denken. 


Geld ist ein Wertmesser und Wertvertreter fiir 
alle Giiter. Der erste Zweck des Geldes war der 
eines bequemen und fiir alles verwendbaren 
Tauschmittels. Weil man aber fiir Geld alles 
eintauschen konnte wurde es auch zum Mass- 
stabe aller Sachwerte und wegen seines eige- 
nen, wirklichen oder durch Fiktion ihm ver- 
liehenen Tauschwertes zum Stellvertreter aller 
Werte. Hs liess sich auch leichter aufbewahren 
als die meisten anderen Sachwerte, und so lag 
es als Schatz in den Gewolben der Reichen und 
Grossen der Erde seit alten Zeiten. Wer Geld 
brauchte und keines hatte, der hat es sich von 
alters her von dem geliehen, der in seiner Kam- 
mer solches liegen hatte. Schulden sind so alt 
fast wie das Geld selber. Die Theologen des 
Mittelalters haben mit grosser Zahigkeit die 
alte christliche Auffassung verteidigt, dass das 
Zinsnehmen vom Schuldner etwas unrechtes 
sei. Denn sie erklarten, das Geld sei etwas un- 
fruchtbares, eine “res sterilis et primo usu con- 
sumptibilis.” Das war berechtigt, so lange man 
sich unter dem Geldleiher nur einen in Not ge- 
ratenen Mitmenschen vorstellen konnte. So 
lange war auch das Geld eine tote und un- 
fruchtbare Sache. 

Die Weiterentwicklung des Wirtschaftslebens 
hat aber dem Gelde als Wertvertreter ein Le- 
ben eingehaucht und eine Fruchtbarkeit verlie- 
hen. Das geschah folgendermassen: Es wurden 
Erwerbsgeschafte gegriindet und betrieben, die 
regelmassig Handelswaren oder gewerbliche 
Erzeugnisse marktmassig zum Kaufe darboten, 
mit der ausgesprochenen Absicht, durch den 
Verkauf das aufgewendete Stammegut in ver- 
mehrter Weise — also mit Gewinn — wieder 
hereinzubekommen. Solche Erwerbsgeschafte 
heisst man ein Unternehmen. Die daran Be- 
teiligten bestreiten natiirlich ihren Lebensun- 
terhalt aus dem Gewinn des Unternehmens. 
Wenn das Unternehmen mehr Gewinn abwarf, 
als der standesgemiasse Lebensunterhalt erfor- 
derte, so konnten sich die Unternehmer aller- 
hand Luxus leisten oder Gutes tun, und sie ta- 
ten es auch, sie bauten Paldste, kauften 
Schmuck und Rarit&ten, bauten Kirchen, Klos- 
ter und Spitiler, besoldeten Dichter und Kiinst- 
ler u.s.w. Sie konnten aber auch den Mehrge- 
winn wieder dem Unternehmen zuwenden. Die 
Erfahrung lehrte naimlich, dass sich um so mehr 
Gewinn erzielen liess, je grdésser das Unter- 
nehmen wurde, d. h. je mehr Stammgut in Um- 
lauf gebracht wurde und je schneller sich der 
Kreislauf des Umsatzes vollzog. So kamen nun 
Unternehmer, die sich die nétige Kiihnheit und 
Entschlusskraft zutrauten, auch auf den Gedan- 
ken, dass man die Zeit gar nicht abzuwarten 
brauche, um aus dem eigenen Uebergewinn dem 
Unternehmen eine bestimmte Grésse und Aus- 
dehnung zu geben, sondern, dass solches ebenso 
gut und viel schneller gehe, wenn man fremdes 
Geld, das nutzlos in Truhen lag, sich borgte, um 
damit Stammgiiter, Ausgangsprodukte fiir das 
Unternehmen zu erwerben. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Die soziale Frage ist eine internationale Frage. Sie 
beschaftigt Amerika nicht weniger als Europa, sie wirft 
ihre Schatten auch auf andere iiberseeische Staaten wie 
China, Japan und Indien. Deshalb waren wahrhaft in- 
ternationale Konferenzen der katholischen Fachmanner 
von unschatzbarem Werte....Unstreitig werden auf 
einem allfalligen kiinftigen allgemeinen Konzil soziale 
Fragen einen ebenso wichtigen Platz einnehmen wie 
etwa die Schulfrage oder die Frauenfrage oder die na- 
tionale Frage....Das Programm lautet: Glaubensein- 
heit, Kultureinheit, Wirtschaftsordnung. 


Bischof Sigmund Waitz. 


Das, und nichts anderes, ist Volk! 


Wie wenig Verstandnis selbst jene Katholi- 
ken nicht-deutscher Abstammung unseres Lan- 
des, die sich zu der Intelligenz rechnen, deut- 
schem Sein entgegenbringen, verriet unlangst 
eine jener katholischen Wochenschriften, die 
sozusagen nur fiir “Gebildete”’ geschrieben und 
herausgegeben werden. Bei dem Versuch den 
Begriff des deutschen Wortes “‘Volk”’ dem Leser 
zu erklaren, gelangte der Verfasser des betf. 
Aufsatzes zu dem Ergebnis, Volk lasse sich 
wohl kaum anders ins Englische iibersetzen als 
mit “hoi polloi’’. 

Nun bedeutet “hoi polloi’” das ‘“gemeine 
Volk”, der Pobel! Was der Deutsche meint, 
wenn er von Volk spricht, ist doch etwas ganz 
anderes. Er denkt dabei an die Gesamtheit al- 
ler Volksgenossen, als ein Grosses und Ganzes, 
eng verbunden durch Blut, Art, Sprache, geis- 
tige Kultur, die Verkorperung auch alles dessen, 
was man den Ethnos eines Volkes nennt. Das 
Volk ist im Deutschen Inbegriff aller innerhalb 
der Grenzen des’ Vaterlandes lebenden Genera- 
tionen, nicht ein Selbstprodukt, sondern das Er- 
gebnis des Strebens, Wollens und der Erziehung 
von Jahrhunderten im gegebenen Lebensraum. 
Hine Gemeinschaft gleichartiger Menschen, ge- 
formt durch das Schicksal von Jahrtausenden 
und belebt von der Volksseele. Daran, und nicht 
an “hoi polloi” oder Pobel, dachte der Dichter, 
als er bebenden Herzens den Ruf erschailen 
ee “Das Volk steht auf, der Sturm bricht 
Osta 

Mit dem Begriff “unser Volk” verbindet der 
Deutsche daher Gedanken und Empfindungen, 
die, von tiefem religidsen und sittlichen Be- 
wusstsein durchdrungen, im Stande sind, seine 
Seele auf’s tiefste zu bewegen. Allgemein giil- 
tig ist, was Dr. Helmuth Burgert, Wien, in dem 
Aufsatze, “Das Volk und der Dichter,” verof- 
fentlicht in der Ausgabe der ‘“Schoneren Zu- 
kunft” vom 1. Juli v. J., anftihrt. Es ist der 
Lyriker Gottfried Benn, der einem literarischen 
Emigranten, der ihn als Anwalt der Barbaren 
und Mame der Civilisation hingestellt hatte, 
zuruft : 


»Meine geistige und wirtschaftliche Exis- 


tenz, meine Sprache, mein Leben, meine 
menschlichen Beziehungen, die ganze Summe 
meines Gehirns danke ich doch in erster Linie 
diesem Volke. Aus ihm stammen die Ahnen, zu 
ihm kehren die Kinder zuriick. Und da ich auf 
dem Lande geboren bin, weiss ich auch noch, 
was Heimat ist. Grossstadt, Industrialismus, 
Intellektualismus, alle Schatten, die das Zeital- 
ter iiber meine Gedanken warf, alle Machte des 
Jahrhunderts, denen ich mich in meiner Pro- 
duktion stellte, es gibt Augenblicke, wo das 
ganze gequilte Leben versinkt und nichts ist 
da, als die Ebene, die Weite, Jahreszeiten, Er- 
de, einfache Worte—: Volk.” 

Wir sprechen Leuten, die an Pobel denken, 
wenn wir von Volk reden, die Befugnis ab, 
iiber deutsche Dinge zu urteilen. Man gibt sich 
ja auch gar keine Miihe uns zu verstehen. Und 
dies ist doch das Wenigste, was wir zu verlan- 
gen ein Recht haben. 


Volle Speicher, grosste Not! 


Einem vollig ‘abgebrannten” Missionar in 
China schickten wir u. a. unlangst die von ihm 
benétigte Fussbekleidung. Sein Dankschreiben 
bemerkt dariiber: 

,»Das Paket vom gleichen Datum mit einem Paar 
Schuhe und einem Satz Unterwdsche ist inzwischen 
gut angekommen. Ich weiss nicht, wie ich Ihnen ftir 
Ihre Giite danken soll. Es passt alles. Tadellos. 
‘Schreiben Sie uns unbesorgt, wenn Sie schwerere Un- 
terwdsche gebrauchen...’ Nur weil Sie dieses schrei- 
ben, wage ich meinen Mund aufzutun. Kurz, ich habe 
fast garnichts. Trotzdem méchte ich nicht unbeschei- 
pe sein. Denn die Schuhe sind schon fiir mich viel zu 
eln. 

Mangel am Notigsten leiden heute nur zu 
viele Menschen in aller Welt. Und dennoch 
stehen die Fabriken still, wahrend die “Hande” 
feiern! Viele wollen immer noch nicht einse- 
hen, dass wir, von etlichen Produktionszweigen 
abgesehen, nicht an Ueberproduktion leiden 
sondern an eingeschniirtem Verbrauch. Im 
Mittelalter kamen Hungersnote vor weil die 
Transportmittel fehlten, die Waren aus weiter 
Entfernung herbeizuschaffen. Wir besitzen die 
Transportmittel, doch das “Geschift”’ ist so 
einseitig auf den Profit eingestellt, dass die 
Menschen in einem Lande verhungern mégen, 
wahrend im anderen die Lebensmittel vernich- 
tet werden. Damit ist auch der Stab tiber dem 
kapitalistischen System’ gebrochen! 


Auch Zimmerdecken sind ein Bedtirfnis 
der Missionare. 


An die Pioniertage in unserem Lande erin- 
nert, was P. Joh. Schultz, O.M.I., aus dem ho- 
hen Norden Kanadas schreibt. Unlangst be- 
suchte der Apostol. Vikar von Keewatin die 
deutsche Kolonie, die sich mit einer Blockkirche 
behilft, die bisher ohne Zimmerdecke ist, und 
daher nicht beniitzt werden kann wenn das 
Thermometer auf 40, 50, und 60 Grad unter 
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Null gefallen ist. Die Armut, die dem Bischof 
aus allen Winkeln des primitiven Bauwerks an- 
blickte, bewog ihn, der Gemeinde die Kollekte 
zu schenken. Sie belief sich auf $4.97, obgleich 
eine grosse Anzahl Gemeindemitglieder sich zu 
der Feier eingefunden hatte. Doch fehlten bei 
dieser Gelegenheit die Vertreter von 20 bis 30 
Familien, deren Abwesenheit sich auf “gar 
viele Griinde” zuriickfiihren lasse. Unter diesen 
fihrt der hochw. Pater Schultz an “Mangel an 
Kleidern, keinen Unterstand fiir Pferde bei der 
Kirche” etc., etc., wahrend “viele religids 
furchtbar kalt sind.” “Er stehe mitten drin,” 
_bedeutet uns der Missionar, und vermége nur 
zu flicken, nicht aber aufzubauen. “Es befinden 
sich unter meinen Leuten etliche Sozialisten 
und Bolschewisten aus der alten Heimat, die 
meine Arbeit hie und da lahmlegen.” . 

Am 1. November sollte eine Mission gepredigt wer- 
den, dem Missionar erschien es jedoch bedenklich, die 
Reise in die Wildnis anzutreten. ,,Wir liegen 75 Meilen 
von der letzten Station,’ heisst es in dem Brief, ,,und 
Schnee fiel ein, daher wagte er es nicht, zu uns zu kom- 
men.” So miisse er gegen Armut des Geistes und des 
Leibes kimpfen und stehe ‘allein auf weiter Flur,’ oder 
richtiger “in dieser Wildnis!” 

So weit unser Missionar, dem wir auf alle 
Falle zu einer Zimmerdecke fiir seine Block- 
kirche verhelfen miissen. 

Merkwiirdigerweise beschaftigt sich auch 
das Schreiben der ehrw. Sr. M. Lutwina, C.S. 
P., Ost-Afrika, mit dem gleichen Gegenstand. 
Gliicklicherweise ist ihr Problem jedoch bereits 
gelost. Sie schreibt uns: 


»Das Hospital ist jetzt soweit fertiggestellt und Ih- 
rer Mithilfe ist es zu verdanken, dass wenigstens der 
eine Teil des Baus mit Verschalung [Zimmerdecke] 
versehen ist. Sie sollten die frohen Gesichter der Kran- 
ken gesehen haben, als sie in die neuen Raume einziehen 
durften, in denen sie jetzt vor der Kalte und auch vor 
der Hitze beschiitzt sein werden. Ehe die Decke fer- 
tiggestellt war, fragten sie ganz erstaunt, ob die Rau- 
me wirklich fiir Eingeborene bestimmt waren, oder ob 
sie fiir Europaer reserviert werden wiirden. Als man 
ihnen dann sagte, dass es uns durch eine Spende aus 
Amerika erméglicht worden sei, das Hospital auf diese 
Weise fertig zu stellen, da kamen sie aus dem Staunen 
nicht mehr heraus.” 


Was wird aus den Bettdecken? 


Der Romer pflegte zu sagen, “habent sua fata 
libelli,” ‘“‘auch die Biicher haben ihre Schick- 
sale.”’ Doch wie steht es um die von den Frau- 
envereinen hergestellten Steppdecken? Wir 
sind der Meinung, dass deren manchereine am 
Ende eine Geschichte erzahlen konnte, die nicht 
weniger interessant wire als die Hans Chris- 
tian Andersens von dem roten Ball oder dem 
standhaften Zinnsoldaten. 

U. a. verschickten wir am Ende des Sommers 
eine derartige Bettdecke an einen Missionar, O. 
F.M., in Japan. Den Empfang der Gabe besta- 
tigend, schrieb er uns folgendes aus Tokyo: 


Da neulich gerade ein japanischer Priester um sol- 
che Sachen gebeten hatte, habe ich ihm die Decke ge- 
geben. Ich danke Ihnen vielmals fiir dieses recht prak- 
tische Geschenk, ebenso den guten Wohltatern, die das- 


0 


selbe zu diesem Zwecke abgegeben haben. Auch jener 
japanische Priester lAsst durch mich vielmals danken.” 


; Die Anfertigerinnen dieser Bettdecke haben 
sich wohl niemals traumen lassen, dass das Pro- 
dukt ihres Fleisses einem japanischen Priester 
gute Dienste verrichten wiirde! 

Ebenfalls aus Japan, und zwar aus dem Aus- 
satzigenheim, dem Haus der japanischen Mar- 
tyrer von der Heimsuchung zu _ Biwasaki, 
stammt ein weiteres Schreiben, dem folgende 
Bemerkungen entnommen sind: 

»Mit recht innigem Danke bestitigen wir den Em- 
pfang der giitigen Sendung der beiden Bettdecken. 
Welch herrliches Geschenk! Wie dankbar wir sind, ver- 
mag ich tiberhaupt nicht auszudriicken. Gott médge 


Ihnen all die Bemtihungen und Auslagen durch seinen 
Segen und viele Gnaden lohnen.” 


* *% k 


_Warum uns Gaben, fiir den Ankauf von Me- 
dikamenten bestimmt, willkommen waren? 
Hier ist die Antwort. Am 28. September 
schrieb uns Schw. M. Engelberta, C.P.S., die 
nun bald fiinfzig Jahre ununterbrochen in 
Afrika als Missionarin wirkt: 

»Mit grosser Freude und herzinniger Dankbarkeit 
haben wir Ihr wertes Schreiben vom 8. August, 1935, 
erhalten. Nun hoffen wir, dass die Medikamente bald 
gut ankommen werden und unsere eifrige Kranken- 
schwester wartet bereits mit grosser Sehnsucht darauf, 
um den vielen armen kranken Negern Hilfe leisten zu 
k6énnen.” 

Dieser Brief wurde nicht sofort abgeschickt, 
sondern traf zusammen mit einem Schreiben 
vom 2. November I. J. Mitte Dezember bei uns 
ein: 

,Soeben kamen die vier gutverpackten und guterhal- 
tenen Pakete mit den kostbaren Medizinen, Flaschen, 
Dosen, Déschen, Schachteln etc. aus Berlin gliicklich 
bei uns in Kivungulo (Ost-Afrika) ein. Gott sei Dank! 
Alles gerade recht fiir die afrikanischen Krankheiten 
und Leiden. Und so viel! Alle Not hat ein Ende; wir 
weinten Dankestranen. Heisse Gebete steigen ftir die 
edlen Wohltater zum Himel empor. Unser armes, so oft 
krankes Volk, unsere Waisenkinder, wir haben deren 
schon tiber 20 in unserer Don Bosco Hiitte aufgenommen 
—nun kénnen wir helfen.” 


Wir sammeln Totenzettel. 


Zn den von deutschen Katholiken in Amerika 
eingefiihrten und, was mehr heissen will, ein- 
gebiirgerten Brauchen gehort die Verteilung in 
der Kirche von Totenzetteln bei Begrabnissen. 
Ueber die, selbst in Deutschland nicht alte Sit- 
te berichtet der “Eifelkalender fiir das Jahr 
1936,” soweit dabei Eiflertotenzettel in Be- 
tracht kommen. 

Hervorgehoben wird in dem Aufsatz u. a. 
auch deren Wert “fiir die spateren Geschlech- 
ter bei der Erforschung ihrer Geschichte.” Dies 
trete in unseren Tagen, “wo Familiensinn und 
-forschung wieder zu ihrem Werte gekommen 
sind, deutlich in die Erscheinung.” Doch auch 
der Fernstehende vermége aus den alten Zet- 
teln “manch wertvolle Anregung fiir seine kul- 
turgeschichtlichen Neigungen zu schopfen.” Wir 
mochten dem noch hinzufiigen: in unserem Lan- 
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de wird ausserdem die Lokal- und Gemeindege- 
schichtsforschung in Zukunft in vielen Fallen 
sich aus Totenzetteln Rat holen wollen. 

Unter den dem Aufsatze beigegebenen Bil- 
dern befindet sich auffallenderweise auch das 
eines in englischer Sprache in unserem Lande 
gedruckten Totenzettels mit der Unterschrift: 

Hin neuzeitlicher Totenzettel des Hifelamerikaners 
Matthias Retterath aus dem Kreise Adenau. Geb. 13. 
10. 1850, gest. 22. 9. 1918 in Lidgerwood, N. Dak.” 

,Auch unsere Landsleute in Amerika,” fiigt der Ver- 
fasser der Abhandlung, E. Friedrich, dem hinzu, ,,ken- 
nen den Brauch der Totenzettel. Sie sind in ihren An- 
gaben tiber Geburts- und Sterbeort ein wertvolles Hilfs- 
mittel der Wanderungs- und Auslandsforschung.” 

Die C. St. sammelt bereits seit Jahren die 
Totenzettel verstorbener deutsch-amerikani- 
scher Katholiken, Priester und Laien, und wir 
besitzen deren eine grosse Anzahl. Viele ent- 
nahmen wir den uns zugeschickten alten deut- 
schen Gebetbiichern; andere verdanken wir 
dem Verstandnis mancher Mitarbeiter und 
Mitglieder. Leider versAumt man es vielfach, 
auf Totenzetteln den Geburts- und Sterbeort 
der Verstorbenen anzufiihren. Wir mdéochten 
darauf dringen, diese Angaben nicht zu unter- 
lassen. 

Ausserdem mochten wir die Mitglieder des 
C. V. nochmals darauf aufmerksam machen, 
uns derartige fiir die spatere Geschichtsfor- 
schung wertvolle Gegenstiainde, wie Totenzettel, 
zu tiberlassen. Fehlende Angaben mége man, 
wenn moglich, mit der Feder nachholen. 


Miszellen. 


Die von nicht wenigen katholischen Soziolo- 
gen und Richtungen Deutschlands, die heute al- 
lerdings ausgeschaltet sind, tiber die Achsel an- 
gesehene Standehausbewegung macht seit ei- 
nem Jahre, wie man uns mitteilt, erfreuliche 
Fortschritte. Infolgedessen hat sich die Arbeit 
der betf. Stellen verdoppelt. 

so Gott will,” heisst es in einem Schreiben an uns, 
»werden die Standehausideen nun mehr und mehr festes 
Besitztum der kirchlichen Fiihrer und Gemeingut ailer 
ernstlich strebenden Krafte werden. Wir haben die zu- 
versichtliche Hoffnung, auch in Deutschland noch ein- 
mal jene religidse Erneuerung aus dem Geiste des Glau- 
bens und der katholischen Ganzheit zu erleben, die al- 
lein die Violker noch retten kann. Wir bitten Sie herz- 
lich, helfen Sie uns beten fiir unsere gute katholische 
Sache und leisten Sie auch in Ihrem Lande tatkraftige 
pre ye am grossen Werk des Katholischen Stinde- 

auses.” 


Sammelt die Stiicken! Unlangst ging der C. 
St. mit einer Partie anderer Biicher ein Exem- 
plar einer alteren Ausgabe des Pontificale Ro- 
manum zu. Obgleich wir das Buch fiir veraltet 
hielten, schickten wir es dennoch an Bischof Hu 
in China, der an Biichern dieser Art Mangel 
hat. Der ihm zur Seite stehende Franziskaner 
P. Franz Roeb schreibt uns nun: 


,,Heute mochte ich Ihnen herzlich danken fiir Ihre lie- 
ben Schreiben vom 12. Juni und vom 22. Juni. Das erste 
ktindigte das Pontificale Romanum an, das auch dieser 
Tage bereits gliicklich angekommen ist. Gewiss kén- 


nen wir dieses Buch noch gut gebrauchen. Gerade diese 
seltenen liturgischen Biicher sind sehr schwer zu haben, 
und neue anzuschaffen schligt sehr ins Geld. Also 
recht herzlichen Dank fiir diese liebe Sendung.” 

Hin neuer Beweis, dass es sich lohnt, Bucher- 
schrinke auszuraumen und deren Inhalt an die 
C. St. zu schicken. 


Der ausfiihrliche Bericht der ““Nord-Amerika”’ 
vom 19. Dezember iiber die am 11. des v. M. in 
der St. Bonaventura Halle zu Philadelphia ab- 
gehaltene Werbe-Versammlung klingt aus in 
hohes Lob auf den Hauptredner der Veranstal- 
tung, den hochw. P. Joseph J. Schagemann, C. 
SS.R. Es heisst da an einer Stelle: 

,»Der Kath. Central-Verein und die Kath. Frauen- 
Union haben kaum einen~beredteren Verteidiger und 
Forderer ihrer Sache gehabt, als den Redner. Viele der 
Anwesenden haben gewiss ein besseres Verstandnis der 
Zwecke und Ziele unserer fiihrenden kath. Manner- u. 
Frauenorganisationen erlangt bei dieser Gelegenheit.” 

Aus dem Bericht verdienen ausserdem fol- 
gende Bemerkungen des hochw. Redners her- 
vorgehoben zu werden. Rev. P. Schagemann er- 
wahnte eingangs, dass er nicht bereits friiher 
taitigen Anteil nahm an den Bestrebungen des 
C. V., sei auf mangelndes Verstaéandnis der 
Zwecke und Tatigkeit des Verbandes zuriickzu- 
fiihren. Ohne Zweifel befanden sich viele der 
Anwesenden in der gleichen Lage. Ja, er nehme 
an, die Versammlung sei in der besonderen Ab- 
sicht einberufen worden, den Jiinglingen und 
Jungfrauen deutscher Abstammung ein treues 
Bild der wahrhaft grossen Organisation vorzu- 
fiihren. 

Diese so zutreffenden Worte sollten jedes Mit- 
glied unseres Verbandes veranlassen, das Ge- 
wissen zu erforschen. Wenn so viele Priester 
und deutsch-amerikanische Laien nur ganz un- 
klare Vorstellungen von dem Wesen und den 
Zielen unseres Verbandes besitzen, wessen 
Schuld ist es denn? Wie viele unserer Mitglie- 
der haben sich geniigend mit den Traditionen 
und dem Programm des C. V. beschaftigt, um 
Aussenstehenden ein klares Bild vorzufiihren 
der Absichten, wie sie bereits vor tiber zwanzig 
Jahren in der Broschiire iiber das Ketteler- 
Haus des C. V. dargelegt wurden? 


Vom Buchertisch. 


Weinrich, Franz Johannes: Die Marter unseres Herrn, 
erzahlt von seinen Henkern, Menschen und 
Engeln. Herder & Co. Freiburg i. Br. u. 
St. Louis, Mo. 293 Seiten, geb. $1.25. 

Ks war immer ein Wagnis, das Leben und 
Leiden des Erlésers in die Form einer Dichtung 
zu kleiden. Nur selten und nur den grossen 
Dichtern gelang sie. Aber auch sie blieb zeitge- 
bunden; sie musste es sein, wollte sie die Ver- 
gangenheit den Zeitgenossen tiberzeugend und 
ergreifend nahebringen. “Heliand”, “Messias”, 
um nur die gréssten zu nennen, wer liest sie 
heute mit mehr als literarischer Wiirdigung! 
Selbst die uns so zeitnahen Dichtungen von 


